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Chronicle of 1932 


Home News.—At the Republican convention, Messrs. 
Hoover and Curtis were renominated without opposition. 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt was nominated in the 
Democratic convention after a_ short 
struggle with a coalition headed by 
Alfred E. Smith. Mr. Roosevelt carried 
on the campaign vigorously, making several trips through 
the country. President Hoover, who had planned a quiet 
campaign, featuring Cabinet officers, became alarmed 
after the Democratic victory in Maine, and began to try 
to win the election single-handed. In his speeches, he 
stressed the “ disaster” which would follow a Democratic 
victory. Alfred E. Smith joined the campaign in October. 
The election on November 8 was a Democratic landslide, 
the final figures being Roosevelt, 22,813,786; Hoover, 
15,759,266. 

The index figure of business activity never went up 
in 1932 to the lowest point of 1931. Unémployment 
was estimated at 12,000,000. Unrest showed itself in riots 
eit in Detroit, St. Louis, and other places; 
Distress, in the march of the bonus army, which 
Relief was driven from Washington by the 
Army; in the farmers’ strike in the Middle West; and in 


Presidential 
Election 


the hunger march to Washington in December. There 
was little labor trouble except in the mines and railways. 
Congress accepted almost without change the entire 
Hoover plan for recovery, based on the theory of helping 
the people by bolstering up business and banking. This 
plan included the Glass-Steagall Act for relieving frozen 
credits; the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to assist 
railways, insurance companies, and small banks; the buy- 
ing by the Federal Reserve of Government securities from 
member banks; strengthening of the land banks; and 
formation of a series of home-loan banks. At the same 
time, an anti-hoarding campaign and share-the-work plan 
were set on foot by the Government, and a national con- 
ference of business and industrial committees was formed. 
The plan failed because it was partly inflationary and part- 
ly deflationary. The President opposed direct relief but 
was finally forced to accept the Wagner-Garner bill of 
direct Federal grants through the States. 

Besides relief measures, the first session of the Seventy- 
second Congress, ended July 16, was taken up with Gov- 
ernment finance. A deficit for June, 1933, of $1,250,000,- 
000 was forecast. To balance the 
budget, a new tax bill to yield over 
$1,000,000,000 was adopted. Efforts 
for a sales tax and a higher income tax were defeated, 
and various excise taxes were adopted, but failed to yield 
the amount hoped for. Government economy was 
broached through reorganization of departments and re- 
duction of expenses, but little was done. 

Support for Prohibition collapsed with startling sud- 
denness following an attack on it by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. As a result, both party conventions declared in favor 
of repeal, disagreeing on methods, how- 
ever. A repeal resolution in December 
lacked six votes of a two-thirds majority. 
The House passed the Collier bill legalizing four per cent 
beer. 


Government 
Finance 


Prohibition 


Australia——When Parliament opened on February 17, 
the combined United Australia and Country parties, un- 
der the leadership of the new Premier, Joseph A. Lyons, 
had a majority of thirty-nine against 
the defeated Laborites of ex-Premier 
Scullin. Mr. Lyons immediately started 
a drive to force J. T. Lang, Premier of New South Wales, 
to pay the State debts. Meanwhile the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed the obligations. Lang was ousted from the 
Premiership, and in the election that followed, was de- 
feated. Measures to meet the economic depression and 
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unemployment were passed. Trade agreements were 
signed at the Ottawa Conference, and toward the end 
of the year were ratified. 


Austria.—The story of Austria during the terrible year 
of 1932 is a sad picture of a remarkable people reduced 
to almost starvation with industries crippled, finances 
drained, political power rendered help- 
less, agriculture bankrupt, artists hu- 
miliated, and the outlook growing worse 
instead of better. The nation was being held together 
by loans begrudgingly given, with France the chief credi- 
tor. Finances were under strict inspection of the World 
Bank and the League of Nations. Efforts to increase 
commerce with neighboring nations met with little suc- 
cess, since Austria could not buy except on credit, the 
Government being unwilling to permit any of its scanty 
gold supply to leave the country. Two notable deaths 
occurred: Msgr. Ignaz Seipel, known as the “ savior of 
Austria,” passed away in August, followed quickly by 
Dr. Johann Schober, who had been twice Chancellor. 
Both were great patriots. 


Tragic 
Prospect 





Canada.—When Parliament opened on February 4, 
Premier Bennett offered a slightly reorganized Cabinet. 
No major issues needed settlement except those of the 
economic order connected with the world 
depression. Government economies were 
effected, relief policies were put through, 
and minor adjustments made in tariff schedules and taxa- 
tion. The London Privy Council upheld the Supreme 
Court decision that radio communication was under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government; a Government 
owned system of radio was legislated. Ottawa was the 
host to the 272 official representatives from nine nations 
of the British Commonwealth at the Imperial Economic 
Conference which opened on July 21. Premier R. B. 
Bennett was elected President. The agenda included dis- 
cussion of general trade questions affecting the Empire, 
the drawing up of trade treaties, and financial and mone- 
tary matters. The Dominions first presented their de- 
mands for greater trade facilities with the United King- 
dom, and their offers to buy British goods. Canada led 
the Dominions in an attack on the British-Soviet trade. 
The Dominions agreed in the demands, except on minor 
questions. The British representatives, in the second 
phase, made counter-demands on the Dominions. Before 
ending the Conference, on August 20, twelve bi-lateral 
trade agreements were signed between the countries rep- 
resented. These gave mutual free entry and preferences 
to specified classes of raw goods and merchandise, and 
were to be for a five-year period. Parliament reopened 
on October 1, and effective legislation was passed to put 
in force the trade agreements. All the other eight nations 
ratified the treaties before the year closed. With the 
treaties as his issue, Mackenzie King, Liberal leader, ap- 
pealed to the country for an early election. His efforts 
to amalgamate Liberal groups availed little against Mr. 
Bennett’s power. 


Economic 
Conference 
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China.—On January 1, the new National Government 
headed by Lin Sen and made up largely of Cantonese 
was inaugurated. Problems of great moment faced the 


Shanghai Government from the start. On Janu- 
Incident ; ary 28, an ultimatum was sent to the 
Civil War 


Government by Japan to call off the 
anti-Japanese boycott. Although the Japanese demands 
were apparently accepted, Admiral Shiozawa began the 
bombardment of Shanghai on January 29. Fierce fight- 
ing continued until the armistice was signed on May 4. 
Repeated efforts at peace were made by the League of 
Nations, but to no avail. With the Shanghai incident 
settled, China faced new troubles when civil war broke 
out between various war lords. China’s troubles were 
augmented by an epidemic of cholera, which broke out 
in September. 


Cuba.—The past year was anything but easy. In addi- 
tion to the economic depression the nation’s troubles were 
increased by internal strife. The assassination of five 
men prominent in political circles, in- 
cluding Dr. Clemente Bello, President 
of the Senate, resulted in the declaration 
of martial law late in September. Earlier in the year, 
on May 19, a carefully planned rebellion was put down 
by the Government. To these internal troubles must be 
added the devastating effects of Santiago’s earthquake on 
January 3, involving loss of life and property. The hurri- 
cane which swept over Cuba in November virtually de- 
stroying the town of Santa Cruz brought more distress. 


Internal 
Troubles 


Czechoslovakia.—The country struggled with the 
effects of British and American tariffs, the loss of M. 
Bat’a, world’s greatest shoe-manufacturer, and the dis- 
appointing refusal of a French loan. 
Nevertheless, the debt instalment to the 
United States was cheerfully paid on 
time; a fair balance of trade maintained, and much econ- 
omy practised. Agrarian questions and Carpathian 
Ruthenia provided the chief political problems. With 
its old allies, the Republic took precautions against agita- 
tion for treaty revision. 


Economy 


France.—The death of André Maginot, Minister of 
War, precipitated a Cabinet crisis, all the members sur- 
rendering their portfolios to Premier Laval on January 
11. After a vain attempt to save his 
own position by offering the Foreign 
Ministry to Edouard Herriot, the Pre- 
mier resigned, but under pressure immediately accepted 
the President’s invitation to form a new Government, 
in which M. Briand took no office. Drastic quotas were 
placed upon American radio imports. The Bank of 
France issued figures showing the gold reserve to be the 
highest in history. An economy campaign was announced 
during the budget debates. Party battles over internal 
political issues in mid-February overturned the Laval 
Cabinet, and André Tardieu announced a cabinet of Right 
Center members. The Government further extended its 


Four 
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quota restrictions against American imports of fruit, fur- 
niture, and hardware. M. Briand died in Cocherel on 
March 7, and was buried with a Church blessing on 
March 12. Again the Government extended quota re- 
strictions, bring the total number of quotas to forty; 
American business men organized in protest. On April 
1, the Legislature ended its sessions. The May elections 
showed a swing to the Left, Herriot’s Radical Socialists 
winning 157 seats in the Chamber. President Paul Dou- 
mer was assassinated on May 6; Cardinal Verdier pro- 
nounced the last absolution in Notre Dame Cathedral 
several days later. In a curious political conference, 
Premier Tardieu and M. Herriot met with the newly 
elected President Lebrun to discuss national and inter- 
national affairs. Later M. Herriot rejected the conditions 
of the Socialists, accepted the Premiership, and in his 
first test of strength received an overwhelming vote of 
confidence, including the support of Right Center mem- 
bers and Leon Blum’s Socialists. The Bank of France 
withdrew the last of its dollar balances in the United 
States. On July 1, the Cabinet was imperiled by its plans 
for retrenchment necessary to cover the budget deficit, 
but the Chamber passed the $100,000,000 economy bill. 
René Bazin died on July 20. After further quota re- 
strictions had been passed against American goods, the 
Franco-Belgian import-tax agreement dealt an additional 
blow to American interests. The Finance Minister suc- 
cessfully conducted a bond conversion, offering the hold- 
ers of $3,332,000,000 worth of Government bonds 4% 
instead of five, six, and seven per cent; only a few of 
the holders asked cash. The Government liberalized its 
quota restrictions with a veiled promise to abolish them 
later. The October Senatorial elections showed a swing 
to the Liberal Left. The Franco-Soviet non-aggression 
pact was signed in Paris on November 29. On December 
14, the Chamber voted to “ defer” the $20,000,000 debt 
instalment to the United States. M. Herriot resigned 
the Premiership, and Joseph Paul-Boncour formed a new 
Government. 


Germany.—The year was one of continuous political 
campaigning and elections. Hitler’s power reached its 
zenith, but failed to fulfil the prophesies that he and his 
followers had made. Above all the 
wreckage and confusion of parties and 
ideas, stood the heroic figure of Ger- 
many’s idol, President von Hindenburg, who has been 
called the “ Gibraltar’ of the nation, standing immovable 
against the conflicting waves of factionalism and party 
excesses. 

Along with the impressive record of the venerable 
President, there was the splendid exhibition of ability 
and character displayed by the unselfish and scholarly 
Bruening. Almost single-handed he en- 
tered the list with Hitler and did much 
to lay the foundation for the present 
strength of the Republic. It was his plan to avoid the 
costly and humiliating elections when the President’s term 
expired; but the unyielding attitude of Hugenberg, of 


Germany’s 
Idol 


Bruening’s 
Statesmanship 
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the Nationalists, and Hitler, of the National Socialists, 
made it necessary for President von Hindenburg to run 
for reelection, which he did reluctantly on a non-party 
ticket. Bruening gave his full energy and talent in this 
campaign; and though on March 13 the President failed 
to get the needed majority, in the run-off on April 10 
he was elected with a majority of over 2,000,000. In 
April, when rioting between Nazis and Communists was 
assuming proportions of civil war, Bruening obtained an 
executive decree forbidding any political party to wear 
a distinctive uniform or carry weapons; and General 
Groener, as Minister of Defense, put the decree into ex- 
ecution with severity. This action brought much enmity 
upon both of them, leading to General Groener’s resigna- 
tion in May. Though Bruening had received a vote of 
confidence after his strong speech outlining and defend- 
ing his plans, opposition of the Rightists became so severe 
that the President, fearing that the army was not behind 
the Chancellor, called for his resignation in June. 

He was succeeded by Lieut. Col. Franz von Papen, who 
had been an active member of the Centrist party, but 
who broke away in favor of the strong Nationalist move- 
ment to the Right. He built up the so- 
called “ monocle ” Cabinet and dissolved 
the Reichstag by an executive decree on 
June 4. New elections were announced for July 31. 
At the end of June he led the delegation to the Lausanne 
Conference, where his tactful pleading and strong defense 
of Germany’s inability to pay won the greatest victory of 
relief that the nation had experienced since the War. The 
reparation debts were practically wiped out. On July 
20, under pretext that disorders in Prussia were beyond 
the control of the local government, a decree was issued 
by President von Hindenburg removing the Prussian 
Cabinet and making Von Papen Supreme Commissioner, 
and placing the police under the control of the Reich 
Minister of Defense. In August the Lausanne agreement 
was signed. 

On August 29, in a radio address, the Chancellor 
announced his new economic plans and the scheme of 
relieving unemployment by extending to industry a sub- 

sidy in the form of advanced credit on 
awry future tax payments. The Reichstag 
opened on August 30, granted a recess 

in favor of the Centrists, but was summarily dissolved by 
executive decree shortly after reconvening, when the 
Chairman would not interrupt a no-confidence vote to let 
the Chancellor speak. The vote was 513 to 32 against 
the Von Papen Government. Elections were again held 
on November 6. The Nazis lost heavily, yielding 35 of 
their hard-won seats in the Reichstag. After vain efforts 
to secure support among the larger factions in the Reich- 
stag, Von Papen offered his resignation to the President. 
Weeks of anxiety followed, and overtures were made by 
President von Hindenburg to find some ground of agree- 
ment. He summoned Hitler, offering the Chancellorship 
to his party if he could secure the support of a working 
majority, but placing certain restrictions on him in regard 
to the foreign policy, the economic plan, and control of 


Von Papen 
Regime 
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the army and police force. After serious consideration 
Hitler refused, though many of his wisest collaborators 
were for accepting. The Reich President then decided 
to fall back on the presidial Cabinet and, though prefer- 
ring to keep Von Papen, yielded to pressure and called 
Kurt von Schleicher to the office of Chancellor. 

Von Schleicher began auspiciously. He had managed 
to keep the confidence of Hitler and most of the storm 
troops, and showed a willingness to find a way for the 
Nazis to function. His control of the 
Reichswehr made him powerful. He 
showed much patience and diplomacy in 
handling the various leaders of the factions. When the 
Reichstag opened December 6, he gave the officers free 
hand, abstaining from any declaration of policy and ask- 
ing only for toleration of his leadership through the hard 
winter. After passing some real legislation for the first 
time in many months, the deputies showed their good 
will by adjourning until the middle of January. 


Von Schleicher 
Chancellor 


Great Britain.—The National Cabinet, a coalition of 
Conservatives, Liberals, and Laborites, with the first- 
named predominant, held an overwhelming majority in 
Parliament. The major issue for recon- 
struction was the tariff, proposals for 
which were presented on February 4. 
An import duty of ten per cent was imposed on foreign- 
manufactured and semi-manufactured goods. Preferen- 
tial treatment of certain foreign countries was discussed ; 
tariff settlement with the Dominions was postponed until 
after the Ottawa Conference. Snowden and the Samuel 
Liberals in the Cabinet dissented from the tariff policy ; 
the tradition that the Cabinet act as a unit was set aside, 
and the dissenting Cabinet members opposed the new 
schedules. These were carried by a large majority, and 
the long-standing free-trade policy was superseded by pro- 
tective tariffs on March 1. A continuance bill for the 
suspension of the gold standard for a one-year period 
was passed on March 21. The dispute on tariff proposals 
between Cabinet members was carried into the discussion 
of the budget, presented April 19, and later carried. The 
War debts were not included in the estimates. In July, 
Stanley Baldwin led the British delegation to the Eco- 
nomic Conference held in Ottawa. The trade agreements 
with the Dominions there concluded engaged the attention 
of the Cabinet in September, and legislation demanded 
by these agreements was prepared. Since Snowden, 
Laborite, and Samuel and Sinclair, Liberals, could not 
accept the tariff policy, they resigned from the Cabinet; 
eight non-Cabinet officials followed them. The Cabinet 
was reconstructed to include fourteen Conservatives, three 
Laborites, and three Simon Liberals. Ratification of the 
Ottawa agreements and the enforcing legislation was 
passed; due to new arrangements of Dominion prefer- 
ences, negotiations with foreign countries on trade and 
tariff were instituted. The Parliamentary session ended 
on November 17; the new session opened November 22. 

The number of unemployed rose gradually until toward 
the end of the year it reached 2,858,911. The Royal 
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Commission on Unemployment Insurance, in the report 
of November 7, advised the continuance 
of the dole at the present rate, but 
recommended other changes. The es- 
timate of relief for the coming year was put at £8l,- 
670,000. Rioting and demonstrations of unemployed, 
incited presumably by Communists, occurred in the late 
summer and autumn. About the same time, 200,000 
textile workers went on strike. Settlement was effected 
in this industry and a railway workers’ strike was averted. 


Unemployment 
Problems 


Hungary.—The whole country was rendered destitute 
by the failure of prices in agricultural staples, and though 
every effort was made to enter into combines with neigh- 
boring countries by commercial treaties, 
little was achieved, since all of the small 
nations were suffering from shortage of 
currency. The acute suffering from poverty was aggra- 
vated by continual friction among political factions; and 
the Nazis wishing to imitate the growth and influence of 
Hitler in Germany, come into frequent and deadly con- 
flict with the Communists and Socialists. 


Poverty ; 
Strife 


India.—Following new outbursts in January of the 
civil-disobedience campaign of the National Congress, 
which the Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, interpreted as a 
violation of the New Delhi truce, the 


Nationalist no oe : 
Conflict ; British authorities issued drastic orders. 
Constitution Gandhi, on his return from the Round 


Table Conference, protested against these. Further re- 
pressive measures were taken by the authorities, and the 
All-India National Congress was declared an illegal or- 
ganization. New disorders occurred, and thousands of 
arrests were made. Gandhi and the Congress leaders 
were jailed. Although the Round Table Conference made 
progress in drawing up a Federal Constitution, no agree- 
ment was made on the question of the electorate. In 
August, the British Government imposed a settlement of 
separate electorates. Both Moslems and Hindus were 
hostile to this. Gandhi objected so strongly to the sys- 
tem of separate electorates for the caste and depressed 
Hindus that he went on a hunger strike in protest. On 
a compromise being effected between the higher castes 
and the untouchables, the British Government modified 
the electorate settlement, and Gandhi gave over his fast. 
In November, a Third Round Table Conference convened 
in London. Unlike the other two representative confer- 
ences, this third was composed of selected members. It 
forwarded the solution of the debatable questions in the 
proposed Indian Constitution. 


Ireland.—Surpassing all the events of the year was the 
Thirty-first International Eucharistic Congress held in 
Dublin from June 22 to June 26. Material preparations 
were in progress for more than two 
years; the results of these were declared 
perfect. The entire people prepared 
themselves spiritually, and intensified their devotions in 
the weeks immediately preceding the Congress by retreats, 


Eucharistic 
Congress 
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Communions, etc. Cardinal Lauri presided over the Con- 
gress as the Papal Legate; in attendance were nine Car- 
dinals, 250 Archbishops and Bishops, and more than a 
thousand priests; nearly a million of the Faithful par- 
ticipated in the ceremonies. The mass meetings were 
held before a huge altar erected in Phoenix Park. After 
the final Mass, a procession of upwards of half-a-million 
people marched,to an altar on O’Connell Bridge for the 
closing Benediction. 

Towards the end of January, President Cosgrave’s 
Cabinet resigned. The Dail was dissolved January 29, 
and general elections were ordered for February 16. The 
largest vote ever recorded was cast. 
Fianna Fail, De Valera’s party, returned 
72 members; Cumann na nGaedheal, 
Cosgrave’s party, 56; Labor, 7; Independents, 17. Labor 
united with De Valera, who was elected President of the 
Dail. No elections were held for the Senate, in which 
Cosgrave had a majority. The Dail assembled on March 
9, and the first acts of the De Valera Cabinet were those 
repealing the Public Safety bill and abolishing the Oath 
to the King. The Dail passed the bill to abolish the Oath ; 
the Senate nullified it by amendments. Great Britain ob- 
jected, first to the right, then to the procedure of the 
contemplated abolition. In conjunction with the Oath, 
De Valera announced the refusal of his Government to 
forward to Great Britain the Land Annuities and other 
payments due June 30. Negotiations for arbitration were 
unsuccessful, since the Free State demanded an interna- 
tional board or court, Great Britain insisted on an Empire 
Tribunal. Direct attempts between the Governments to 
settle also failed. Meanwhile, Great Britain imposed re- 
taliatory tariffs on Irish goods to make up the deficit of 
the Annuities; the Free State legislated duties on British 
products. After the Ottawa Conference, the Free State 
ceased to enjoy Dominion preferences in the English 
market. The economic war continued through the rest 
of the year. By pressure of the De Valera Government, 
James McNeill was forced to resign as Governor General ; 
Donal Buckley, on November 27, was named to the office. 


De Valera 
Policies 


Italy.—Unsigned, but admittedly from the pen of the 
Premier, a number of articles appeared during January 
in a Milan newspaper stating the official Italian view of 

the world situation and advising the 
— European nations to cancel reparations. 

An unimportant little town between 
Naples and Rome won international newspaper headlines 
in March when it began to sink into the ground. In 
April, the Grand Council of Fascism held a session to 
discuss the depression and issued a statement to the press 
outlining the program of the Government for economic 
recovery. As a result of the German shift from tariffs 
on agricultural goods to quotas, the Premier forbade the 
Italian banks to allot any foreign exchange to Italian im- 
porters of German goods. This move was expected to 
bring about a great shrinkage in the German export sur- 
plus and an equal balance between German and Italian 
trade. At Milan, during the celebration of the tenth 
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anniversary of the march on Rome, the Premier predicted 
that Fascism would last for a hundred years and that 
within ten years the whole of Europe would become 
Fascist; he announced that he would remain at the head 
of the Government for another decade and then yield to 
a younger man. 


Japan.—Among the leading events of the year were 
the attack upon Shanghai on January 29 and the military 
activities connected with the setting up of the new State 
of Manchukuo. Both events were con- 
tributory causes to Japan’s all-time 
budget record, which was drafted on 
November 10. The budget amounted to $469,350,000. 
As a result of this large budget, the yen on November 
30 reached the all-time low of 197g cents. Japan had 
its share of internal troubles climaxed by the assassina- 
tion of Premier Takeshi Inukai on May 15. 


Budget; 
Assassinations 


Jugoslavia.—Coupled with the severe economic dis- 
tress, which caused Jugoslavia to feel keen disappointment 
at the failure of the Danubian conferences of Geneva and 

Stresa, was a growing discontent with 
Le the dictatorship. General Zhivkovitch, 

Premier and Dictator, resigned on April 
4, was succeeded by the former Premier, M. Marinkovitch, 
who also resigned on June 30, and was succeeded by Dr. 
Milan Srskitch, who formed a new Cabinet. 


Manchukuo.—The new State of Manchukuo, which 
was carved out of Manchuria through the instrumentality 
of Japan, was formally recognized by it on September 15. 
Japan, according to the treaty entered 
into with Manchukuo, was to have a 
free hand in the internal and external 
defense of the country. Keeping order in the new State 
of Manchukuo was becoming a real task for Japan, with 
uprisings all over Manchuria. Notably among these was 
the rebellion of Su Pinwen in Northwestern Manchuria, 
which continued until the middle of December. As Chief- 
Executive of Manchukuo, Japan set up Pu Yi, former 
“ Boy Emperor” of China. 


Recognition 
Uprisings 


Mexico.—The country presented a picture of unre- 
mitting political, religious, and economic turmoil. More 
virulent persecution broke out in January through 
measures adopted in many States re- 


Religious, oe : 
Political stricting the number of priests. Arch- 
Turmoil bishop Orozco was expelled, many 


priests arrested, and some killed. No Catholic reaction 
was visible due to stringent regulations by the Apostolic 
Delegate. In September, the Pope issued an Encyclical 
enjoining peace on Mexican Catholics. As a result, the 
Apostolic Delegate was expelled from the country. 
A series of shake-ups in the Cabinet presaged political 
trouble. General Calles, however, remained supreme and 
his party, the National Revolutionary, made a clean sweep 
in the Congressional elections. At the opening of Con- 
gress, President Ortiz Rubio resigned and was succeeded 
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by General Abelardo Rodriguez as Provisional President. 
This was followed by still more stringent religious oppres- 
sion and an extension of radical legislation in the agrarian 
and electric-power fields. At the end of the year, Foreign 
Minister Tellez resigned and was succeeded by Jose Puig 
Casauranc. 


Nicaragua.—The approach of registration days in 
September brought an announcement from Augusto San- 
dino that he would refuse to recognize any President 
chosen under American electoral super- 
vision. This statement was followed by 
renewed rebel activity which was put 
down by the National Guard patrols, but only after a 
number of casualties on both sides. On November 6, 
the elections took place and the Liberal candidate, Dr. 
Juan B. Sacasa, was elected over his opponent. 


Elections 


Poland.—The close of the year found Poland he- 
roically holding its own in spite of the world depression. 
Its close relationship with France brought protection and 
helped industries and agriculture. Tax 
revenues fell and severe trimming of the 
budget was necessary. Relations with 
Russia for exchange of goods and mutual agreement 
against aggression relieved the tension which existed. 
Continual agitation against the Jews disturbed peace and 
order, often leading to bloody riots, particularly at the 
universities and in larger cities. On several occasions 
classes were dismissed and the universities closed; but 
the Government was on record for its efforts to protect 
the Jews in their rights and property. 


Budget; 
Riots 


Rumania.—While all the smaller countries were suf- 
fering severely in the general disorganization of agricul- 
ture and commerce, Rumania weathered the storm very 
successfully. The League of Nations 
deemed it wise to have the whole finan- 
cial situation gone over, and Cabinets 
fell on the problem of paying salaries; but the Govern- 
ment made many agreements which were beneficial in its 
relations with neighboring States for peace and commerce, 
agreeing with the international oil companies for a regu- 
lation of production to increase income. 


Economic 
Situation 


Russia.—The year converged towards an ever-growing 
problem of food shortage. Despite hopeful predictions in 
April, harvests decreased, while grain collections, punctu- 
ated by the slaughter by the peasants of 
half their cattle, shrank so alarmingly 
that on May 7 peasants were allowed to 
sell in the open markets. Production failed in the chief 
industrial plants; while following the depressing record 
of 1931, in 1932 only one-third of the $1,000,000,000 
worth of sales anticipated by the Five Year plan eventu- 
ated. Decrees against thieving and speculations followed 
one another, while the Communist party was purged of 
disloyal elements. Foreign relations were generally im- 
proved, and several anti-aggression treaties secured. 
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Scandinavia.—Denmark saw a flurry of excitement 
over her difference with Norway concerning settlers in 
Greenland. The case was referred to the World Court. 
Sweden’s public life was badly shaken 


Denmark ; 2g 
Sweden; by the suicide on March 13 of her 
Finland wealthiest and most powerful industrial- 


ist, Ivar Kreuger, and the scandals thereby revealed. 
Finland obtained world headlines through her referendum 
on Prohibition on January 2, and repeal on January 30, 
after thirteen years of drought. 


South America.—In February, Agustin P. Justo be- 
came President. He succeeded Gen. José Francisco 
Uriburu, who later went to Paris for medical treatment, 
where he died on April 29, following a 
serious operation. Two revolutionary 
movements aimed at the overthrow of 
the Government occurred during the year: one on Janu- 
ary 3, the other an December 16. Both movements speed- 
ily collapsed. Argentina’s re-entry into the League of 
Nations and its proposed anti-war covenant with South 
American countries were outstanding events of the year. 
The reformation of the monetary system and the estab- 
lishment of a central bank was an event of importance. 

The century-old dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay 
over the Chaco region broke out in armed conflict on July 
15. Though war had not been officially declared, there 
was heavy fighting between both armies. 
The month of December found the un- 
declared war between both countries still 
in progress, with the Bolivians strongly entrenched in the 
Fort Saavedra section. Despite the efforts of the Com- 
mission of Neutrals at Washington there was no im- 
mediate hope of peace. 

During the year a stubborn war was fought out in 
Brazil. The revolt broke out on July 10 in the rich State 
of Sao Paulo against the provisional Government of Dr. 
Getulio Vargas and continued until 
October 3, when an armistice was 
signed. Seventy-five military and ci- 
vilian leaders were sent into exile. Dissatisfaction with 
the regime of Dr. Vargas and his failure to call elections 
were the immediate cause of the revolt. With the revolt 
ended, the Federal Government at once took steps to bring 
order out of chaos by a series of political and economic 
measures. On October 25, a Cabinet meeting was called 
to discuss preliminary steps for a change in the Consti- 
tution. It was proposed among other things to eliminate 
the Senate in favor of a technical council. A reforma- 
tion of the monetary system with a central bank was 
formed with the aid of the Vice Governor of the Bank 
of England. 

On June 4, a Socialist Republic was proclaimed in 
Chile when a group of three men led by Carlos Davila 
forced President Juan Montero to turn over the reins of 
the Government. Because the new So- 
cialist President failed to carry into 
effect the reform promises, the Socialist 
Government was overthrown on September 13, and was 
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succeeded by a government formed by General Blanche, 
who in turn had to resign on October 2 in favor of Hum- 
berto Oyanedel. The new provisional President called 
elections for October 30, when Arturo Alessandri, a 
former President, was elected by a great plurality. 

During the session of Congress which closed on No- 
vember 16, a series of reform measures was passed which 
included among other things a reform in the electoral 
board, an amendment of the rules of 
community property allowing a wife to 
alienate or manage her own property 
freely during marriage, and a declaration of a virtual 
three-year moratorium on outstanding debts due to private 
creditors. Since early in September there was friction 
between Colombia and Peru over the occupation of 
Leticia. 

The unbroken rule of the Liberals, who have been in 
power in Ecuador for thirty years, was continued on 
November 1, when Juan de Dios Martinez Mera was 

elevated to the Presidency by a clear 
Ecuador plurality. The country was not entirely 

free from revolution during the year. 
On January 31, two disappointed candidates for the Presi- 
dency captured the city of Tulan. The rebellion was put 
down by the Government after a sharp engagement in 
which fifty-five were killed and seventy wounded. On 
April 7, the navy mutinied to prevent the return from 
exile of General Gutierrez, a former President. This 
rebellion was promptly handled by the Government. 

During the past year the Communists were quite active, 
but the Government used a firm hand in putting down 
the disorders. Notable among these disorders was the 

Aprista-Communistic revolt that broke 
Peru out on July 7 in Trujillo. After a four- 

day siege the Government put down the 
rebellion. Earlier in the year, in February, the Govern- 
ment put down an incipient Leftist revolt and immediately 
deported the leaders of the revolt. An unsuccessful 
attempt to assassinate President Luis M. Sanchez Cerro, 
while in church on March 6, was followed by the court- 
martialing of those implicated in the plot. All were mem- 
bers of the Apra party and actively Communistic. 


Colombia 


Spain.—Strikes, riots, church burnings, and bloodshed 
marked the opening of the new year. When El Debate. 
leading Catholic daily of Madrid, charged that the troubles 
were due to propaganda countenanced 
by authorities and carried out with the 
cooperation of the Government, it was 
suppressed. The situation entered a new phase on Janu- 
ary 22, when Radical groups tried to overthrow the Re- 
public and to establish a proletarian dictatorship. The 
red flag was raised in Catalonia; Communists and Syn- 
dicalists proclaimed the Soviet Republic of Spain. The 
entire northeastern district was in revolt also. Three days 
later, a general strike was called, paralyzing all activity 
in Seville, and leaving no part of the nation unaffected. 
By the use of troops the Government crushed the move- 
ment in a short time. On January 23, the President 
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signed the decree dissolving the Jesuit Order within Span- 
ish territory. In early February, the peseta fell to a rec- 
ord low. The Vatican protested the anti-Jesuit decree 
on the grounds that the 1851 Concordat had been violated. 
Rioting marked the struggle between the Syndicalists and 
the Communists for control of the National Federation 
of Labor and the new general strike called by the anarchist 
factions. The largest budget in Spain’s history was sub- 
mitted to the Cortes in February. Great excitement was 
created by a manifesto, purporting to be signed by ex- 
King Alfonso and smuggled into the country, calling upon 
all Spaniards to rally round the ‘royal banner and save 
the nation from Communism; the document promised a 
limited and more liberal monarchy. In March, the Presi- 
dent signed the decree prohibiting religious instruction in 
the schools; the law recognizing civil divorce was pro- 
mulgated. The Government announced the discovery of 
a plot for a Communist revolution. In April, the Republic 
celebrated its first anniversary. The Catalan autonomy 
bill was passed by the Cortes. Lerroux denounced the 
Azafia regime as a dictatorship. In August, the Royalist 
rebellion, led by General San Jurjo, broke out and was 
suppressed. In September, after fourteen months of con- 
tinuous session, the Cortes adjourned. In its final session 
it passed the agrarian reform bill by which the land hold- 
ings of the nobility were to be handed over to the peas- 
antry. In late September, Barcelona celebrated the re- 
ception of the new autonomy statute, and in November 
the Catalan Parliament was elected. Madrid exchanged 
notes with Washington in December over the proposed 
nationalization of the National Telephone Company, in 
which Americans were financially interested. 


Vatican City—On Christmas, 1931, the Pope pub- 
lished a 7,000-word Encyclical in Latin and Italian com- 
memorating the fifteenth centenary of the Council of 
Ephesus. Entitled “Lux Veritatis,” 
the document defended the primacy of 
Rome, discussed the Hypostatic Union, 
appealed for a return of all dissidents to the Fold, vindi- 
cated the Maternity of Mary, and established a new feast 
of that name. On January 24, in public audience, the 
Pope paid tribute to the Spanish Jesuits, calling them 
“martyrs of the Vicar of Christ.” In early February, 
he celebrated the tenth anniversary of his election to the 
Pontificate. On the third anniversary of the signing of 
the Lateran treaty, February 11, Premier Mussolini made 
his long-expected visit to the Holy See, a call that was 
regarded as a public gesture denoting the re-establish- 
ment of friendly relations between the Vatican and the 
Italian Government after the recent conflict over Catholic 
Action. On February 12, the Vatican radio station 
broadcast the Pope’s appeal to the world for prayer. An 
anonymous cable message from America warned officials 
of a bomb placed in St. Peter’s; it was discovered and 
destroyed. An official census of Vatican City showed 
the number of citizens to be 994. In May, the Holy 
Father issued his Encyclical “ Caritate Christi Compulsi,”’ 
calling upon all peoples to offer prayer and expiation to 
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the Sacred Heart in the present distress, The document 
enumerated the causes of the present evils crushing hu- 
manity. They were, said the Pope, greed, the accumula- 
tion of the wealth of nations in the hands of a small group 
of individuals, exaggerated nationalism, Communism, and 
the revolt of man against God. In June, Cardinal Lauri 
departed for Ireland as the Papal Legate to the Eucha- 
ristic Congress. In October, came the Encyclical “ Acerba 
Animi,” on the present conditions in Mexico. 


Disarmament.—A_ bewildering variety of proposals 
(340) were sifted and classified at the opening of the 
World Disarmament Conference in Geneva on February 

2. Abolition of heavy offensive arma- 
— ments and qualitative reduction were the 

opening American moves. These France 
wished turned over to international control. From May 
31 to June 8, committees reported their several findings: 
abolition of tanks and other special categories on land; 
extending the age of battleships; ban on gas and germs; 
on bombing planes. Franco-Italian naval conversations 
were begun. Norman H. Davis, of the United States, 
visited Rome in the interests of conciliation. 

Finally, on June 22, President Hoover proposed a one- 
third reduction of armaments all around. Italy accepted at 
once; Germany was favorable; France was divided; and 
M. Herriot again countered with the 
plan for international control, which he 
amplified in October, asking that the 
German Reichswehr go. Germany protested for complete 
equality, on July 22, as to national security and the appli- 
cation of the Versailles treaty. 

During the interim period after adjournment, Mr. 
Stimson, speaking in New York, declared for a consulta- 
tive treaty as a necessary consequence of the Kellogg 
treaty. Germany on September 6 ampli- 
fied her declaration, to which the French 
replied; and she refused to attend the 
meetings of the peace bureau, which adjourned on Sep- 
tember 26. In November, earnest efforts were made to 
reconcile the French and German positions, until on 
December 6 a formula combining French security and 
German equality was happily devised. A fourfold declara- 
tion was signed on December 11 by which Germany’s 
return to the Conference was assured. The year closed 
with the disarmament situation rather confused, owing to 
M. Herriot’s fall and the ensuing hindrance to the Franco- 
Italian naval negotiations. 


Hoover 
Plan 


Germany’s 
Absence 


International Economics.—Economic conciliation was 
set back by the failure of the Four-Power conference on 
the Danubian countries held at Geneva in April, and that 
between Germany, France, and Italy at 
Stresa in September. The gold-standard 
problem remained obscure, the League’s 
gold delegation differing as to its relation to prices. In 
one week $69,677,000 was shipped from New York. 

Major achievement of the year was the settlement by 
the Lausanne conference in June, on the relatively nominal 
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basis of $744,000,000, of Germany’s reparations debt, 
consequent to her vigorous declarations 
in Janua y. Perplexity as to the Amer- 
ican position arose from the participa- 
tion in this conference, with the so-called “gentlemen’s 
agreement” by which the reparations accord was made 
conditional on the American debt attitude. 


Lausanne 
Settlement 


League of Nations.—The year put the League to 
severe tests in settling disputes. In February a bitter 
contest broke out between the Lithuanians and Germany 
in the free city of Memel, was referred 
to the Council, then passed off indirectly 
to the World Court. Mismanaged 
Liberia was offered a plan of rehabilitation, to which the 
United States made provisos. Turkey and Iraq were 
admitted to the League, and Argentina readmitted. A 
Franco-Swiss boundary dispute was adjudged ; a customs 
union proposed for the Danubian States, which failed of 
acceptance as pro-French. The Opium Committee made 
progress in getting their convention ratified. 

The report of the League’s international commission 
of inquiry headed by Lord Lytton, of Great Britain, which 
was issued in response to China’s February appeal to the 
League when the League’s appeal to 
Japan had failed, was published October 
2. It immediately found fault with 
Japan, though it seconded some of her contentions; and 
refused definitely to recognize Manchukuo, while urging 
retention of Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria, which 
would be autonomous. After the lengthy Japanese reply 
to the report had been heard by the Council, an historic 
debate occurred between the chief representatives of the 
two nations. The report was transmitted to the Assembly 
under Article XV of the Covenant. Since differing pol- 
icies in the Assembly prevented an agreement between the 
larger and smaller Powers, the matter was finally entrusted 
to a committee of nineteen Powers, which the United 
States and Soviet Russia were invited to join. Abrupt 
resumption of relations by Soviet Russia with Japan com-. 
plicated the situation, which remained in statu quo at the 
adjournment of the committee on December 20. 


Disputes 


Manchuria * 


War Debts.—As the date of semi-annual payments 
approached, it became evident that they would be made 
the occasion of protest by the various countries concerned. 
November and December saw a spec- 
tacular interchange of notes between the 
United States and her debtors, with a 
corresponding determination on the part of Congress not 
to relax. Increasingly conciliatory exchanges led to pay- 
ment, with a mild reservation, by Great Britain; while 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Finland, and Latvia paid. The 
sharpening difference with France, however, led to a 
stiffening of her Parliament, with the downfall of the 
Herriot ministry, and a deadlock on the debts. Poland and 
Hungary also found themselves unable to pay. Attempts 
to enlist the cooperation of the future President revealed 
that little could be accomplished before March 4. 


Protests and 
Exchanges 
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The Humanities Return 


[I an interview given in New York last week, Dr. 
Thomas S. Baker, President of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, stated that our schools of engineering 
should base their courses on “a broader foundation.” 
This foundation, he thought, was an education “ which 
lays stress on the humanities,” so that the engineer will 
be able to look beyond the mere solution of the technical 
problem at hand. Dr. Baker fully agrees, as is clear, 
with the report to the same effect issued some weeks ago 
by the Armour Institute, of Chicago. 

It is refreshing to observe that the heads of our tech- 
nical and professional schools are becoming more keenly 
critical of the intellectual shortcomings of their gradu- 
ates. Oliver Wendell Holmes once said that in his own 
early days the Harvard medical student who could spell 
with decent accuracy, or who found pleasure in read- 
ing an English classic, was a rarity worthy of enshrine- 
ment in the college museum; and for many years there- 
after, the academic preparation of the average young 


-man in the American professional schools was exceed- 


ingly slender. Today, however, all reputable profes- 
sional schools require at least two years of college work, 
and the tendency is to demand a bachelor’s degree. But 
since it has become painfully evident that many a young 
man can win his first degree, and still remain a young 
barbarian at play, the teachers of law, medicine, engi- 
neering, and architecture are demanding the reform of 
the college. 

Well may they demand it. While the vagaries of 
Eliot, of Harvard, who turned our educational world 
upside down with his theory of electives, are all but 
universally rejected, many of the effects of that theory 
remain to plague us. Dr. Z. Chafee, Jr., of the Harvard 
law school said, at the Chicago meeting of the Association 
of American Law Schools, that at his school “ any allu- 
sion to science, literature, or history is sure to be mean- 
ingless to at least half the college graduates in the 
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classroom.” One professor, in an effort to clear up a 
somewhat complicated pedigree case, unluckily referred 
to “ Romeo and Juliet,” but met defeat when two of the 
students asked “ Who are these Montagues and Capulets 
anyway?” What Dr. Chafee would demand from the 
prospective student of the law is a college course which 
has included history, literature, philosophy, mathematics, 
and languages, and which has succeeded in arousing the 
young man’s intellectual curiosity. In law, as in all the 
professions, the contacts are so numerous as to be related 
to a large number of fields of knowledge. It is not to 
be supposed that the college graduate is at home in all, 
but he should at least know that they exist, and that they 
can be used. 

The movement which began, with Eliot, to assert the 
equal value for culture of all forms of planned activity 
has spent its force. Even the engineers, who might be 
suspected of partiality to the proposition that the work 
which a man does with his hands is on a level with that 
which he does with his brain, are insisting upon the neces- 
sity of the humanistic studies in the college. An architect 
must know something beyond blue prints, and the physi- 
cian must realize that all the world is not pills, powders, 
and a patient. 

In this reversal to the standards of an older day, our 
Catholic schools win a striking advantage. It is true 
that many have been forced to pay lip-service to the new 
education, but even in these respect for the humanistic 
studies and a realization of their unique value in educa- 
tion were never wholly lost. May we live to greet the 
day when our Catholic schools can reestablish their ancient 
program, without let or hindrance from the standardizing 
agencies. 


Insull in Exile 


OR reasons which they deemed satisfactory, the 

courts of the Greek Republic have declined to permit 
the arrest of Samuel Insull, and his return to this coun- 
try. Unless a new cause, acceptable to these courts, can 
be shown Mr. Insull will remain in exile. 

This is exceedingly regrettable, but not because the 
financial methods of Mr. Insull were such as to make 
him a desirable citizen. A complete investigation by 
the courts would point a moral, and perhaps a warning, 
to other financiers who think that they can succeed where 
Mr. Insull failed. For it has been said, and only recently 
by a financier of high repute, that Mr. Insull only did 
what all financiers do. 

It may be that this statement is true. If it is, then 
the attention of Congress and our State legislatures 
should be keenly focussed on all financiers. 

Since holding companies were first excogitated, the 
public at large has been exposed to exploitation. Some 
holding companies were frankly dishonest, and of these 
many have fallen afoul of the law. Others were con- 
ducted along the lines of a Canfield gambling house, with 
the exception that the gambling house had no status in 
law. Unfortunately, the holding company did. And it 
still has. 
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Some years ago a legislative committee “ investigated ” 
banking and finance in the State of New York. The 
most positive statement in all its report was to the effect 
that good men in banking and finance could do far more 
to protect the public than good laws. Among the com- 
mittee’s chief advisers were bankers, then in good repute, 
but now in Sing Sing and Atlanta. 

Certainly, good men among the bankers and brokers 
are necessary for the protection of the public. But until 
all are both capable and good, a proper legislative code 
would be found most salutary. ° 


The Average Family 


N a paper read at the convention of the American 

Association for the Advancement of Science, Dr. 
William F. Ogburn, of the University of Chicago, offered 
a series of statistics referring to “the average family.” 
The average family, it appears, lives in a house worth 
$4,778, but one in every eight families lives in an apart- 
ment. One-tenth of all families take in lodgers, six- 
tenths have no children under ten years of age, living at 
home, in one out of seven families the homemaker has 
some other job besides homemaking, and one-third of 
the families have more than one member bringing in 
an income. The average size of all families is 3.4 persons. 

Statistics are notoriously misleading, but occasionally 
they are straws to show the direction of the wind. If 
the family consists of a father, a mother, and one and 
two-fifths of a child, the prospect for the race is not 
bright, although technocracy may, in time, do away with 
the necessity of the race. When the homemaker leaves 
the home to engage in some gainful occupation, the 
probabilities are that the home will be a place from 
which the other members would also depart, if they 
could. Finally, the fact that one-third of all families 
have more than one bread winner at work in normal 
times indicates the extent to which the family wage has 
taken the place of the living wage. 

We do not need Dr. Ogburn’s figures to prove to us 
that the American family is on the road which ends in 
a fatal dip below the horizon. About 175 years ago, 
one Benjamin Franklin told the Board of Trade that 
according to his best calculations the average American 
family consisted of twelve persons. There were no air- 
planes in those days, and no radios or talking pictures, 
but there were large families, and most of them managed 
to “get on.” At least they had enough to eat, for they 
could go out to pick their dinner from a corn field, or 
bring it down with a gun; and there was no fear of 
diminishing pay envelopes or of shut-down shops and 
factories. Bereft of modern conveniences and distrac- 
tions, they appear to us as a somewhat drab people, 
living along the misty shores of the Atlantic, or dragging 
out a somber existence along the James or in the Pied- 
mont. But for great men and for great movements 
what half century in our existence, colonial or Federal, 
can compare with the years between 1750 and 1800? 
For all their poverty and large families, there were giants 
in those days. 
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An economic system which drains the wealth of the 
country into a few sluices has changed the face of the 
American earth. Unless it can be checked and reformed, 
it will soon make the American family a thing of naught. 
The last census shows a sharp drop in the number of 
marriages, and a further decrease in the birth rate, as a 
direct result of the economic depression of the last three 
years. The depression will not last forever, but it has 
lasted long enough to set a mould for evil social customs 
which will not be broken at once when the depression 
lifts. Late marriage, with no children, or with a child 
and two-fifths, and anti-social customs vitiating the very 
root of the family and the home, shape an inauspicious 
augury for the preservation of our pristine religious and 
political principles. 

But a light glimmers over the hills of despair. Pius 
XI has called us all to Catholic Action, and if we follow 
where the Vicar of Christ leads, we shall come into a 
promised land. Justice and charity will there be accepted 
as the only working philosophy of life. Men will be 
brethren, not mere machines to grind out profits for the 
strong. As the New Year dawns, let us take up with 
courage the work at hand, to lay deep and lasting, for 
ourselves and for our children, the basis of true liberty 
under God’s law, and of true equality for all as sons and 
daughters of God. 


The President and the Governor 


HE ingenious Walter Lippmann tells us, borrowing 

a phrase from Strachey, that the President and Mr. 
Roosevelt are not getting on very well together because 
each insists on treating the other as though he were a 
public meeting. They have been forwarding Notes and 
Messages that would do credit to a meticulous clerk who 
for forty years has done nothing but write formal com- 
munications for the Secretary of State, and every mes- 
sage has been followed by a disavowal or a rebuttal, a 
protocol or a memorandum. If two men cannot agree, 
Mr. Lippmann mournfully comments, shall we grow im- 
patient when Japan and China, or France and Germany 
cannot find a common ground? 

While any politician can tell us without difficulty why 
these gentlemen do not agree, the real problem is not 
so easy of solution. The President desires to set up 
what to him is a definite form of machinery to deal with 
the debts, with disarmament, and with other matters 
which will be discussed at the World Economic Confer- 
ence. To Mr. Roosevelt, part of that machinery is by 
no means definite, and he is reluctant to assume responsi- 
bility for the part that is. After all, a wise man will shrink 
from responsibility, when he has no authority, and until 
March 4, Mr. Roosevelt has none. 

Yet; as Mr. Lippmann again points out, the skeins 
are not so tangled as they seem. The President addressed 
Mr. Roosevelt because he felt that continuity of policy 
was a highly desirable thing at this juncture, when 
almost half the world is bankrupt. Mr. Roosevelt no 
doubt feels the desirability of an unbroken policy quite 
as truly as the President, but it is obvious that he was 
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not prepared to accept the publicity with which the 
President saw fit to envelop his offer. The President, 
it must be confessed, is at least maladroit, for it is 
hardly possible that his purpose was to make political 
capital out of the refusal of the foreign nations to pay 
their obligations. 

In point of fact, however, such continuity as may be 
necessary and desirable will probably be secured, in spite 
of the newspapers and their misleading headlines. It is 
reported that Norman H. Davis, after discussing debts 
and reparations with the President and with Secretary 
Stimson, at once repaired to Albany to discuss them 
again with Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Davis has also met and 
conferred with the two American delegates before their 
departure for Geneva to take part in the deliberations of 
the World Economic Conference. After all is said, the 
President and his successor are not enemies, and since 
each in his own way sincerely desires the welfare of 
the country, it may be assumed that both will work 
together to secure it. What at first appeared to be a 
rift of grave moment is, in all probability, nothing more 
serious than the indiscretion of an underling with a flair 
for publicity. 


The Jubilee Year, 1933 
ROM the Vatican Hill, the Father of Christendom 
looks out upon all the peoples of the world. Like 
His Divine Master, he has pity upon the people as he 
observes the sorrows which oppress them, and like his 


Master, he would refresh them, lest they faint in the 
way. In this Christ-like spirit, the Holy Father spoke 
his Christmas allocution, given in the presence of the 
College of Cardinals, but addressed to the whole world. 

Reviewing the year, the Holy Father notes the vic- 
tories which console his heart. The Eucharistic Congress 
at Dublin comes before his eyes, with its wealth of grace 
for all the world. He views “the admirable development 
of the missions and of missionary work, in spite of 
hitherto unheard of difficulties throughout the world.” 
In Europe and in all countries there has been a remark- 
able extension of Catholic Action. 

But many sorrows afflict him and the whole Christian 
world. In the countries mentioned, “the most sad and 
iniquitous conditions ” continue to persecute religion, and 
the children of the Church. In many countries war im- 
pends, or is actually being waged. For the financial and 
economic crisis, without precedent in all history, no 
answer has yet been found, “and most painful is the 
suffering of the poor and of workers, because they are 
the most necessitous, and most worthy of the assistance 
of social justice and Christian charity.” In these straits, 
the Holy Father turns his mind and his heart to Almighty 
God, and decrees for the centenary year of the crucifixion 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, a universal jubilee. 

. . It will be of no slight benefit that the world should no 
longer hear or talk of conflicts, antagonisms, lack of confidence, 
armaments and disarmaments, damages and reparations, debts and 
payments, moratoriums and insolvencies, economic and financial 
interests, individual miseries and social miseries: that it should not 
hear these notes but, instead, those of a high spirituality, and of 
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a strong recall to the life and interests of souls; of the dignity 
and value of these souls, redeemed by the blood and grace of 
Christ; of the brotherhood of all men, Divinely united in the 
same blood; of the saving mission of the Church; of all other holy 
thoughts and aspirations which cannot be dissociated from the 
Divine deeds which will be the object of this centenary, however 
little attention the spirit of the day pays them. 

The Holy Father then exhorts all the Faithful to make 
the best use of the Jubilee Year, which will begin on 
April 2, 1933, and end on April 2, 1934, through prayer, 
expiation, the gaining of indulgences, and a complete 
reform of life. Special instructions referring to the 
great Jubilee will be published in due time. 

The announcement of the Jubilee comes as a surprise 
to the whole world, but what better remedy could be 
applied to the evils which now afflict men everywhere? 
From the beginning of his pontificate, Pius XI has taught 
us to seek first the Kingdom of God and its justice. 
Within the last few years, when rumors of war and 
actual wars have been met by nothing more determined 
than half-hearted attempts by Governments to rebuild the 
world on a lasting foundation of peace, the Father of 
Christendom has not ceased to warn us that unless the 
Lord keep the city, they labor in vain who guard it, and 
to point out that the world will never find international, 
social, and industrial peace, unless it accepts without 
reserve the Gospel of Him who is the Prince of Peace. 

The Holy Father has written a New Year’s message 
to all the world. It now remains for us to follow the 
Pontiff’s guidance, to humble ourselves before God, and 
to offer Him the sacrifice of a contrite heart. 


To Our Friends and Enemies 


E do not know that we have any enemies. Still, 

it is quite probable that a few lurk in ambush. 
Indeed, considering the uncompromisingly Catholic spirit 
of this Review, “certain” should be substituted for 
“ probable.” 

But we are happy to think that we have many friends. 
Their loyalty has been put. to the test by the economic 
strain of the last few years, and they have emerged from 
the trial triumphant. The res angusta domi has been 
our share as well as theirs, but the unfailing loyalty of 
our subscribers and advertisers has thus far kept the 
wolf from the door, and the sheriff's flag from the roof- 
tree. 

It has been our earnest effort to merit in some small 
degree the fatherly commendations bestowed upon us by 
Benedict XV, and Pius XI. That we have completely 
succeeded, cannot be asserted. That at least partial suc- 
cess has been ours is asserted by our friends, and also by 
all to whom unswerving loyalty to the Church and to 
Her Visible Head, the Vicar of Christ, is an unpardon- 
able offense. 

For our friends, we pray a New Year, filled with God’s 
choicest blessings, for our enemies, a high degree of 
enlightenment, and for ourselves the grace to profit by 
the hostility of our enemies and the love of our friends. 
May God bless us all, and help us to love one another, 
and Him most of all! 
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The Mass Mind in 1932 


Wicrrip Parsons, S.J. 


RECENT writer in Harper's has expressed the 
A suspicion that not all the beings catalogued as 

homo sapiens are human beings. Albert Jay 
Nock, who thus revealed his misgivings, may not have 
seriously meant that some of us are still anthropoids, 
while a few have emerged as the flower of Evolution, but 
he did manage to amass a considerable number of facts 
on current life which fitted in with his fanciful hypothesis. 
The mass mind ruling the world, as Ortega reminds us, 
does act from feeling and with a cool disregard for moral 
considerations, both of which characterize the animal and 
are supposed to be alien to the human. 

Let us scan the current year’s mass mind, however, 
and see which of its ideas are human; if they do change, 
for the better or worse ; and in short, as the business man 
pores over car loadings and unfilled steel orders to guess 
about his own future, let us try to find what the mass is 
thinking, or feeling, if you will, so as to hazard a conjec- 
ture about our destiny in the months to come. 

The politicians spent several months the past year try- 
ing to find out what was going on about government in 
the dark recesses of this mind. On the success of their 
guesses stood the outcome of a national election. Was 
this outcome merely the result of a blind resentment 
against unknown forces taken out on the innocent pos- 
sessors of public office? Hardly. Only the most stupid 
did not know that Mr. Hoover was not the cause of the 
economic breakdown, and that he could not put Humpty 
Dumpty back again even if he would. What people did 
know, however, was that Mr. Hoover stood for a political 
and economic system which events had discredited. They 
had equally lost faith in the industrial leaders, the bankers, 
the economists, all the incompetent gentry who had so 
innocently regarded themselves as the artificers of our 
“ prosperity.” Mr. Hoover spoke of all that system of 
money and production with bated breath, as if it were 
sacred and not to be questioned, suffering at the moment 
merely a temporary embarrassment, and shortly to be 
reinstated in all its glory. Mr. Roosevelt had only to hint 
that he did not look on the system as untouchable and 
immutable and the people would flock to him. In fact he 
did it so successfully that he stole from Mr. Thomas most 
of the votes that had been headed his way. 

Here is the first and most startling of the changes in 
the public mind. Nobody has so much as a kind word for 
laissez-faire, rugged individualism, the gospel of the in- 
dustrialist up to last year. Mr. Hoover did defend it 
pathetically, only to find that nobody was listening to 
him. They were all examining a “ plan,” or thinking out 
one for themselves, or prophesying the coming of one. 

In fact, the industrial system had received that most 
crushing of all American refutations, it doesn’t work. 
What ever else an industrial system may be expected to 
do, it is expected to work, to progress, to feed and clothe 
its own members, to afford them security, and to reach 


some stability. This is precisely what it has not done. 
On the contrary, it indulges in wild orgies of credit ex- 
pansion to which it hypocritically gives the name of 
“ prosperity,” but which is merely a temporary dislocation 
of wealth, the very thing a mass-production capitalism 
must not do if it is to survive and grow. 

Reduced to its lowest form, this is the idea which is 
now animating the mass mind. Capitalism is no longer 
sacred to it. People are looking around for something 
else, and they are not looking for it among the politicians, 
the bankers, the industrialists. Was there anything more 
revealing, for instance, than the spectacle of a once great 
industrialist on the stand answering for his part in the 
Insull debacle and betraying not the slightest concern for 
the interests of the debenture holders of Midwest Utilities 
or of his own stockholders? 

The same cynical attitude is abroad with regard to 
government. Our statesmen would be very mortified if 
there were any other way for the people to express its 
opinion about them except votes. The most charitable 
form of this opinion would be that they do not know the 
least thing about governing even a small village, let alone 
a city, a State, or the nation. New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago are pretty good examples. The people of 
Chicago elect a mayor and then proceed to despise him 
pretty thoroughly. In Philadelphia even the district poli- 
ticians are willing to join hands with the enemy to oust 
the incompetents who rule that city. In the recent elec- 
tions New York staged a small insurrection in favor of 
an Acting Mayor who had done nothing more spectacular 
than allow himself to be publicly thwarted by the actual 
ruler of the city who was not elected by the people and 
does not feel himself responsible to it for his actions. 

The truth is that people in our cities are nearer to the 
actual fact about municipal government than they ever 
were before. It took financial bankruptcy to make them 
see it. The idea is becoming intolerable that a group of 
private citizens calling themselves “leaders” or bosses, 
who make their living by running an employment agency 
at the city’s expense, should actually extend that lucrative 
business to dictating what officeholders should do with 
the people’s money. These bosses are gradually slipping 
into their proper niche in popular estimation, which is the 
same as that occupied by any other racketeer who 
“muscles in” on a business and exacts tribute from it. 
The proof of this is that the moneylenders who step in 
to forestall the collapse of their bonds are actually coming 
to be looked on as public-minded citizens. 

In the national Government, a curious scene has been 
developing. Since the fall of Wilson and the League of 
Nations fight, the Republican party has been committed 
to the supremacy of Congress over the Executive. At 
the same time the journalistic sycophants of the White 
House have about succeeded in persuading the people that 
Congress is part madhouse, part elementary schoolhouse. 
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The result is that nobody has any confidence in either 
Congress or President. Then, no sooner is Mr. Roose- 
velt elected, than he rushes to seize the occasion of the 
foreign-debt mix-up to serve notice on the country that 
he is in favor of restoring to the Executive its constitu- 
tional powers in our foreign relations lost in the Wilsonian 
debacle. The newspaper writers, whose memory usually 
goes back about.a year, have not understood what he is 
up to. If they will read the history of the Wilson era, 
they will be enlightened. Woodrow Wilson and Colonel 
House may yet be avenged. The second of those Duum- 
virs is still alive and powerful. 

Another silent revolution is in the offing, in another 
field. Is it anything short of remarkable how the sacred 
name of Science is being reviled in these depression days? 
But two short years ago, that arrogant lady bestrode the 
world. She was going to regulate our political, our moral, 
our financial, and our private affairs. Now people are 
beginning to notice that she is slightly cockeyed, fre- 
quently a liar, extraordinarily changeable in her dogmatic 
utterances, and never very reliable anyhow. The change 
dates from the day she got herself a press agent. Any 
mere lover of liberty, or morality, or tradition, could 
once promptly be shut up by the remark, “ But Science 
says ...”. But she said so much, and she contradicted 
herself so often, and right out on the front page of the 
newspapers, that she too is being greeted with “Oh, 
Yeah?” Her favorite child, Evolution, shows symptoms 
of the rickets, contracted by expesure in China, South 
Africa, Mongolia, and Alaska. The once reverential 
newspapers are wavering in their faith. Science could 
make a big war more frightful, but it could do nothing 
but bankrupt our industry. Technocracy seems to be but 
a feeble gasp of the lady trying to get back into the picture. 

Birth control, another popular dogma that it was blas- 
phemy to question, ended the year badly. The Federal 
Council of Churches, which was counted on in the pro- 
gram to further its cause, put off a favorable resolution 
for another two years, a good long while. The Nation 
hails that as “an encouraging sign.” Whistling in the 
dark. The trouble seems to have begun in Vera Cruz. 
There an enterprising gunman named Tejeda, ex-Gov- 
ernor now of that State, passed a “law” making con- 
traception obligatory for poor people. The well-known 
disreputable character of this picturesque personality was 
poor sponsorship for a moral crusade. Of course the 
“law” was a dead letter the day it was passed. Then, 
Raymond Pearl, of Johns Hopkins, followed in the foot- 
steps of others earlier by roundly declaring that birth 
control did not “ work.” It merely kills off the higher 
classes, and apparently does the opposite for the lower 
classes; in particular, the Negroes and other poor people. 
This did two things: it revealed the true aims of birth 
control, and it put Science on the side of the angels. You 
can’t get around Raymond Pearl. And maybe the lower 
classes had seen through the propaganda after all. The 
mass mind is a fearful thing. 

It would be interesting to make a scientific survey in 
the best tradition of science of the influence of those three 
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great leaders of popular thought: the movies, the radio, 
and the newspapers. The radio would be easy. There is 
a great weariness abroad concerning the blank stretches 
of impertinent advertising that make listening-in a bore. 
That particular golden goose is being slaughtered in the 
name of immediate profit. As for the movies, they are 
being slowly throttled by a stupid folly that has its origin 
in the delusion that only Hollywood knows what the 
people want. And the newspapers, devoted to the pur- 
pose of giving us news, depart from that purpose con- 
stantly to mingle with the news a subtle propaganda for 
all sorts of pseudo-religious, pseudo-scientific, pseudo- 
philosophical nonsense, written by semi-educated editors 
and reporters, that destroys any kind of confidence the 
mass mind might have had in them. 

That is the picture. What is the result? The result is 
not what some serious thinkers imagine. It is not the ideas 
of the mass mind that are corrupted, but the mind itself. 
Imagine a school that started out to make its pupils 
Fascists, Communists, and capitalists all at once, atheists 
and Christians, nationalists and pacifists, moral and im- 
moral, humanists and realists. The result would be not 
a confusion of ideas but an incapacity for ideas. For- 
tunately or unfortunately, the American mass mind does 
not get its ideas from what is written or said or heard, 
but from events. 

In the realm of religion outside the Church, there is 
one great revolution to report. It is a part of our national 
hypocrisy to conceal from ourselves the one important 
aspect of Prohibition from the political standpoint. The 
whole question revolves, not around the various argu- 
ments proposed, but around the degree of freedom of our 
members of Congress and of the State legislatures to vote 
as they think right. Up to this year, they were not free; 
they were in thraldom to the Protestant grip on politics 
forged by Wayne Wheeler. The fact that this grip is 
broken is shown by the fact that a Congress that was 
elected as overwhelmingly Dry voted 272 to 144 to repeal 
the Eighteenth Amendment. That is sufficient comment- 
ary on the revolution that has occurred and on the degree 
of freedom that our legislators now deem they possess. 

Meanwhile a slow change has been taking place among 
Catholics. For years the Catholic press has agitated for 
the acceptance of the idea of Catholic Action. That the 
idea is not accepted yet is sufficiently clear. People still 
talk of purely religious activities, of various laudable 
enterprises undertaken by this priest or that Bishop, as 
Catholic Action. They have not yet got used to the no- 
tion, that, whatever else it is, the action of the priesthood 
or of the Hierarchy is not Catholic Action, as the Pope 
means it. Catholic Action is lay activity and nothing else. 
It cooperates with the Hierarchy, of course, but if it is 
merely clerical with a lay front, it is not Catholic Action. 
The idea is derived from the recognition by the Pope of 
the fact that in this age the renovation of society along 
Christian lines is going to be done by the laity, not the 
clergy. Many foreign countries, especially Germany, 
France, and Belgium, but including even Spain and Mex- 
ico in recent times, are far ahead of us in this respect. 
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The truth is that the Catholic mass mind is not yet 
convinced that there is a place for Catholicism in this 
country. It still looks on the non-Catholic majority as its 
master, and often its persecutor. Curiously enough, it has 
taken as its own that majority’s conception of our role 
in this country: something to be tolerated in the general 
scheme at best, but not to be called into the councils of 
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the nation. That is why the recent conferences on the 
economic situation by the Catholic alumni are something 
to cheer about. Let us now extend this influence into the 
fields of the professions, the sciences, literature, and edu- 
cation, and we will be started on the way to realize the 
destiny of the Catholic Church in the way desired by the 
Holy Father. 


Irreconcilables of 1932 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


a singular legacy. Seldom could the philosopher 

sit down, poke a log in the fire, and reckon up such 
a long list of groups and nations that seem hopelessly 
at odds. There is nothing startlingly new about any of 
them; indeed most of these are old disagreements; but 
they have come out distinctly in 1932, so that they can 
stand up and be counted. And if this is interesting for 
humans, it must be absorbing for the Devil, who special- 
izes in opposing fronts. 

Dr. Mary M. Woolley, for instance, has returned from 
the Disarmament Conference in Geneva, brave as ever, 
but wise as to what it all meant. When she proposed a 
thing as obvious as that we should first “ disarm morally ” 
before we could hope to make much progress in disarming 
physically, you would think that would be that. But it 
was not. M. Litvinov, of the Soviets, said that it was 
quite the opposite. First scrap all your defensive mechan- 
ism—capitalistic nations leading the way—then begin to 
tolerate your neighbor. There was no use arguing with 
such a concept. The two philosophies were irreconcilable : 
Marxian dogmatism and humble reason. 

Germany could not be prevailed upon to return to the 
conference’s sanctuary until a magic formula should make 
its entrance there, which would make a profound rever- 
ence to the choir, on the one side, of French statesmen 
and journalists demanding national security, and bow 
deeply to the German benches opposite, upon which angry 
pen knives had carved the words: “ Equal treatment for 
Germany at all costs.” But though this bit of ceremony 
was accomplished, the year-end sees little nearer in the 
way of a mutual understanding. 

For a time it looked as if the painful tension between 
France and Italy in the matter of their respective naval 
armaments might be solved. The French and Italian 
delegates by this time must recite all each other’s argu- 
ments, proposals, and rebuttals in their sleep. M. Herriot, 
before he was given the (temporary) hook, had pro- 
claimed that France had treated Italy unjustly. But with 
his passing, the clouds roll back, and we are where we 
were when the naval conference adjourned in London. 

Three of the most troubled spots in the European situ- 
ation remain more disturbed, rather than less. The de- 
cisions that have been rendered by the League of Nations 
and the World Court relative to the Free City of Danzig, 
where Poland and Germany clash; the city of Memel, 
where Germans and Lithuanians both tried coups d’état 
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on each other this past year; and Upper Silesia, where 
educational questions and the intermingling of languages 
complicate the Polish-German scene, have abated for the 
time being overt acts of conflict. But the incompatibility 
remains. 

The succession States, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and 
Rumania, are no nearer than they were to making peace 
with the remnants of the Central Powers. These latter 
are now raising so much talk about revising the treaties 
which gave birth to those States that the beneficiaries of 
1919 recently foregathered in special session at Belgrade, 
to protect themselves against this agitation. Macedonia 
is still the revolutionists’ playground between Jugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and the various countries that play with these 
two uncomfortable neighbors. 

None of the minorities are any more settled than they 
were. Poland still has the problem of the Ukrainians, 
not to speak of the Jews; Rumania has her Hungarian 
groups; Czechoslovakia her Slovakian nationalists and 
Carpathian Ruthenians. 

Outside of Europe Japan and China have furnished 
the hugest international duel of the year. China referred 
her case to the Assembly of the League, the Council then 
referred it to the commission headed by Lord Lytton. 
The Lytton report was submitted to the Council of the 
League; after the ensuing debate it was turned over to 
the Assembly, which in turn committed it to the con- 
ference of nineteen Powers, who then adjourned, leaving 
the opposing points of view subject for interminable 
world debates during the coming year. 

Thus one could go on with a litany of oppositions. 
You have the bread-and-butter interests of the agrarian 
peoples of the countries along the Danube River, irrec- 
oncilable with the new tariff system invented for the 
British Empire. There is the conflict between American 
farmers and our European debtors; and a host of other 
economic antagonisms. 

There are the irreconcilables in the moral and social 
order: in France, the Action Francaise, which flared up 
again this year more stubborn than ever; Hindu, Moslem, 
and Untouchable in India; the uncompromising Evangel- 
ical element in Germany who drove out Chancellor Bruen- 
ing ; the Flemings and the Walloons in Belgium ; Paraguay 
and Bolivia at war, and so on. This is leaving out of pur- 
view whole regions of the earth’s surface where one class 
is at the mercy of another, as in Soviet Russia, Mexico, 
or Spain. 
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The Pope has proclaimed a Holy Year, and this fact 
alone ought to rouse us to do some new thinking about 
this terrible phenomenon. As our Holy Father says, we 
might turn our thoughts awhile away from palliatives of 
debt suspensions, or panaceas of business revivals, and 
think on what underlies the crop of antagonisms. 

When the old Jesuit missionaries went to China, says 
the Chinese political philosopher, Hu Shih, they brought 
with them, first mechanical attractions, in the form of 
clocks; then scientific lore; and finally religion. The 
Chinese welcomed the clocks at once; they accepted the 
science after they had tested its validity; they were slower 
in accepting the Christian religion. (Religion, of course, 
demands interior grace for its acceptance.) 

Today mechanical devices have brought together war- 
ring groups and sundered nations. The coolie in the 
theaters of Singapore knows more American movie stars 
by name, face, and voice than many of us at home. But 
it does not mean that he loves us any better. The delega- 
tions in Geneva know each other with painful intimacy ; 
but there is little mixing. Angry elements have accepted 
the clocks, radios, conferences; but they stay angry. 

Science, which sifts the facts, should be a great con- 
ciliator. Careful investigations carried on by experts over 
a long period of time bring to light the root of the con- 
flicts. Thus many people are profitably employed who 
would otherwise be hurling epithets at one another. But 
when the facts are revealed, and marshaled into reports, 
the antagonisms remain as sharply opposed as ever. 

In the Manchurian discussion, for instance, the Chinese 
Government told a sordid story of the Japanese narcotic 
industry in China: 

During a period of about two years (April, 1929-May, 1931), 
the National Opium Suppression Commission dealt with sixteen 
important cases concerning the illegal trade of drugs by Japanese 
in China... . 


One case shows that there were more than 200 Japanese firms. 


and shops connected with smuggling narcotics at Tsinan, while 
another shows there were more than 20,000 Japanese engaged in 
selling the poisonous drugs along the Kiaochow-Tsinan Railway. 
Still another case reveals that the amount of poisonous drugs 
smuggled by a Japanese firm to be shipped from Dairen to 
Tientsin and other places was valued at Yen 4,600,000. 

Here was a basic cause of conflict: a social gangrene 
uncovered. But when it is all laid bare, what is done 
about it? Decent Japanese deplore this evil; but greed 
and sensuality form an alliance too powerful to be broken 
by mere intelligence. 

Science, in the form of factual research, commands 
today supreme respect. But science is weakened because 
of the artificial restrictions which the age’s fashion has 
placed upon it. If limited to the mere cataloging of 
phenomena it is hindered from going back from the facts 
to the causes, which lie in the invisible world. 

Each of these national and group conflicts has a moral 
root, which a broader concept of science would discover. 
Poles and Prussians do not conflict merely because they 
are Poles and Prussians; but because they have been 
nurtured from childhood to hold certain peculiar moral 
ideals: of education, of class distinctions, of trade, in- 
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dustry, and agriculture, of military glory, of religious 
solidarity. A more philosophical concept of science than 
that which commonly prevails would discover in men the 
truly universal; it would find the essential traits which 
unite humanity, not the merely accidental circumstances 
that we share in common. And this means a clear recog- 
nition of man as essentially a moral being. 

The other weakness of science, as now constituted, is 
an artificial assumption that even the possibility of Divine 
grace must be excluded. We may understand the causes 
of our conflicts, as well as their folly, but only grace can 
overcome the fatal downward trend of original sin. 
Science cannot be religion; but it could lead to the 
door of religion, and indicate where religion must begin. 

Only grace can confer upon an individual the power 
of mind and will to rise above the natural craving for 
the approval of his fellows, and to brave their disapproval 
in seeking a statesmanlike solution of conflicts. But grace 
comes through religion; and, as in the case of the seven- 
teen-century Chinese, mankind is more ready to accept 
mechanical clocks than Divine Faith. 

Those few of us who are not looking for places in the 
President’s Cabinet are facing the New Year with some 
qualms. Never seemed mankind more powerful; never 
more helpless. As Winston Churchill says of the after- 
math of the World War: 

Mankind never has been in this position before. Without having 
improved appreciably in virtue or enjoying wiser guidance, it has 
got into its hands for the first time the tools by which it can un- 
failingly accomplish its own extermination. That is the point 
in human destinies to which all the glories and toils of men have 
at last led them. They would do well to pause and ponder upon 
their new responsibilities. Death stands at attention, obedient, 
expectant, ready to serve, ready to shear away the peoples 
en masse; ready, if called on, to pulverise, without hope of repair, 
what is left of civilization. He awaits only the word of command. 
He awaits it from a frail, bewildered being, long his victim, 
now—for one occasion only—his Master. 

Between mankind and destruction stands only the light 
of Christian philosophy and the power of Divine Grace, 
given through the religion of Jesus Christ. The Pope, 
in his Christmas message, bids us during the Holy Year 
to renew the one and to seek and make use of the other. 
Unless we do this, the irreconcilables of 1932 may become 
the conflagrations of 1933. 


PRAYER 
I would have tenderness, 
Dear Christ, through all my days— 
I cannot bear alone the stress 
Of life’s swift, rugged ways. 
I would have smiles gentle and sweet 
For my poor childish tears, 
Kindness to guide my stumbling feet, 
Strong hands to calm my fears. 
I would have counsel wise 
For paths I do not know, 
Courage to share each sad surprise 
Of weakness I may show. 
For wounds life gives through nights and days 
I would have love’s kind oils to bless— 
O Beloved, through all my ways 
I need Thy tenderness. 
Stster M. ELeanore. 
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Memories from a Treasure Chest 


MarTHA GENUNG STEARNS 


very few people will remember, although she 
lived to see the beginning of the World War. 
She was a shadowy figure, living a hidden life in the 
background of other peoples’ houses, sitting in the same 
chair in the same window day after day, sewing. But she 
is important, because she is a link in this mysterious chain. 

Her name was Mary Abby Barton, but she was always 
known to our family, children and adults alike, as Abby 
Bee. The “B” of course was her initial; but I never saw 
it in my mind as a letter; it was Bee, and that name is 
an inseparable part of her personality. 

She came to live in our town when her sister Eliza 
married a substantial man there as his second wife ; neither 
of them was young. The father of the sisters, “ Grand- 
pa Barton,” came, too, from their old home in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to live with them. I can barely remember 
him as a little old man with thin white hair, long over his 
ears, ruddy cheeks, and twinkling eyes behind steel-bowed 
spectacles. Their house was an orderly place of settled 
habits, but full of marvelous things, for the Barton family 
had had to do with ships and the sea, and although our 
town was a hundred miles from the coast, there was some- 
thing seafaring about them still. There was a whale’s 
tooth; a lurid picture of Vesuvius at night, all black and 
dark blue and blood red; a Chinese fan and a ginger jar; 
and a wine glass seemingly half-full of red wine, which, 
try as I might to surprise its secret, never spilled a drop 
nor wet my finger. 

Then Eliza died, and Abby Bee could not well stay on 
alone with her brother-in-law, and was invited by my 
mother to make a temporary home with us that winter. 
She was then nearly seventy, I should say, though we 
never knew her exact age. That first winter led to an- 
other and another, and she spent eight or nine with us 
in all, going every summer to an old friend near Salem. 
I was the oldest of three children, and she liked me mildly, 
but was often tried by my careless ways and endeavored 
to help my mother train me in neat and industrious habits. 
But she adored my younger sister. I think it was because 
of that she came back to us as regularly as the autumn 
leaves began to fall. She often said that our family was 
all she had in the world—there were only distant cousins 
belonging to her—and that we would never be sorry that 
we took her in. We never were, for she would take end- 
less trouble over our childish illnesses and woes, was an 
unfailing audience, and could sometimes be induced to tell 
us fascinating stories of her girlhood “down to Ports- 
mouth,” of her grandfather who was a sea captain and 
went to China, even descriptions of her favorite dresses 
sixty years ago. 

We loved best the stories about the naughty little boy 
named Pearmain who used to go coasting with her and 
Eliza and throw snowballs at them; but we never more 
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than half believed that she had really ever been as young 
as that. She looked so unchanging, so ageless. She was 
the perfect type of New England spinster of a bygone 
time, still dressed in the fashion of that earlier day which 
she never varied, even when she made herself a new dress. 
Her hair was screwed up tightly in the mornings, but after 
dinner a transformation took place; it was combed down 
in front into scallopy waves, and the knot at the back 
mysteriously doubled in size. Then in her black dress and 
a “ sacque,” with a clean white apron of fine cambric over 
her lap, she sat rocking a little at the window of my 
mother’s bedroom, and did exquisite needlework. 

Then one autumn she was not equal to the train jour- 
ney; the slow illness which was to be fatal crept upon 
her and she never came back to us. But letters came regu- 
larly to my mother, full of homesickness and anxiety 
about the children who were growing up too fast—‘ such 
a big girl now—terrible!” When she died, we learned 
that she had left almost all her possessions to our family, 
carefully apportioned. To me, “ my little camphor-wood 
trunk and its contents.” 

The day that I unpacked that little trunk will remain, 
I believe, one of the most thrilling ones of my life, for 
I was still very young, in the romantic stage. The trunk 
itself was very small and covered with painted leather of 
a dark green with scrolls and flowers in faded red and 
gold. It was bound with brass, and further adorned with 
rows of brass-headed nails, lock, and handles, and an 
oval name plate. When I lifted the lid the air was filled 
with a queer foreign fragrance. I thought of China, of 
ivory and peacock feathers and strange perfumes . . . 
ships with great square sails and beautiful women for 
figureheads breasting blue and green waves . . . sailors 
with pigtails and earrings and parrots. . . . 

It was full of little packets folded in odd papers which 
felt fibrous and tough like cloth. There was a carved ivory 
fan; a length of soft rose-pink silk damask; a silver 
porringer and six thin old teaspoons with an engraved 
garland on the handles; a heavy embroidered shawl and 
a beautiful Kashmir one . . . it was like the dream of a 
treasure chest come true. And down in one corner there 
was a bundle tied up in a Chinese handkerchief which 
had a blue border with a pattern of little figures march- 
ing around it in procession. When I untied the knots in 
the green cord and it slipped out of its folds, I was dis- 
appointed at first. Nothing but a lot of old daguerreo- 
types, of people dead and gone whose names I didn’t 
know. I bundled them all up again, and went back to 
gloating over the more obvious treasures. 

Now I know that even the box cases in which they lie 
are valued by collectors. And when I opened the bundle 
not very long ago, after they had lain forgotten in the 
trunk for another period of time, I looked at them with 
new eyes, for I myself was not quite the same person. 
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There was more than one reason for this. Among them 
I discovered one whose pictured face suddenly became 
real to me; the eyes looked directly out and met mine. 
My eyes are upon the picture as I write this now. He is 
staring at me with an intent, rather puzzled expression: 
a man with strong features, clean-shaven, somewhat un- 
ruly dark hair, and a deep cleft in his chin. He wears a 
well-fitting broadcloth coat whose sleeves have very long 
open cuffs within which his strong hands are clasped to- 
gether ; a white turn-over collar with deep points, a black 
silk stock tied in a careless knot, and a dotted waistcoat. 
It is an arresting face, far more lifelike and forceful than 
most of the rather flat, smirking countenances which look 
out from these little faded pictures. What is more, there 
is laid into the cover against the red velvet lining a yel- 
low, folded clipping from a newspaper. On the top 
margin is written in an old-fashioned hand, “ John 
Crease.” There is no date, no clue to the paper from 
which it was cut, except that on the back of it there is 
an advertisement of the Peak’s Island Steamboat Com- 
pany’s steamer Express, dated Portland, June 23, 1871. 

As this clipping forms the very backbone of my story, 
I take leave to quote it in full: 


John Crease died suddenly at Erie, Pa., on the 6th of February, 
aged seventy-six years. Few persons in Portland, except some of 
the old school printers and the frequenters of the Portland Adver- 
tiser office twenty-five or thirty years ago, will remember the 
good old man whose name stands at the head of this article. Mr. 
Crease was born in Boston. His parents gave him a classical 
education and it was his intention to take orders in the Catholic 
Church but why he never carried out that design we never knew. 
He came to Portland in the early part of the present century and 
kept a store on the corner of Middle and India Streets, on the 
spot now occupied by Isaac Knight. Afterwards he opened a 
little candy and confectionary story on Exchange Street, where 
Loring and Thurston’s insurance office now stands. 

Relinquishing trade, he went into the printing business, to which 
trade he had been bred in his youth, in the intervals of study. He 
became a compositor on the Argus, then printed on Union Street. 
Among the apprentices in that office was a lad named Young, 
whom Mr. Crease exhibited a great liking for, and who became 
a convert to Romanism through Mr. Crease’s influence. He quitted 
the office, studied for the priesthood, was admitted to orders, and 
finally became Bishop of Pennsylvania. In 1828, Mr. Crease 
entered’ the Advertiser office and had a “case” in that office 
until he retired from business through the infirmities of age. He 
was a man of remarkable intelligence, a sound and unswerving 
Whig, and was possessed of great kindness of heart. Everybody 
liked him, and he was a special favorite of the boys in the office, 
and many a “ninepence” was slipped into their palms to ameli- 
orate some pain that the old man fancied he had given by a petu- 
lant word. He was a great snuff taker; the right-hand pocket 
of the well-remembered brown vest was constantly filled with 
rappee, and invariably as soon as his line was “spaced out” he 
gratified his nostrils with a pinch of the pungent compound. 

Mr. Crease was never married. He supported his aged mother 
for many years, and on her death, feeling the growing weakness 
of age, he left his stock and rule to younger hands. This was 
about 1846, we think. Bishop Young, remembering with affection 
his old friend, heard of his intention, and urged him to come to 
Erie and spend the remaining years of his life with him. Finally 
Mr. Crease accepted the kind offer. A room was fitted up for 
him in the Cathedral, and, surrounded by those things which would 
tend to make a man of his habits happy, he spent the latter years 
of his life. He was the confidant of Bishop Young, and no doubt 
that distinguished prelate often availed himself of the sound judg- 
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ment and deep erudition of Mr. Crease in the multitudinous affairs 
and labors of his diocese. His funeral was held at the Cathedral, 
on which occasion High Mass was celebrated and several clergy- 
men assisted in the ceremony. 

At the risk of being very personal, I must say that 
when the trunk came to me, there was not a Catholic 
among us all. My family was of strong Baptist ante- 
cedents, and the Bartons were “ orthodox,” as New Eng- 
landers say of the Congregational Church. But the year 
in which Abby Bee died, I was received into the Catholic 
Church—nearly twenty years ago. When I read this clip- 
ping with new eyes, I turned to Volume IV of John Gil- 
mary Shea’s “ History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States,” and found the chapter on Bishop Josue 
Young of the diocese of Erie. It begins: 

Josue M. Young was a native of Shapleigh, Me., born there 
October 29, 1808, brought up without the slightest ray of Catholic 
truth, trained to the printing art, apparently not the path to lead 
to a miter in the Catholic Church. A steady Catholic printer in 
the newspaper office was often the butt of jokes, in which Young 
joined, till he began to respect a man who could explain and 
defend his faith. Young began to read and examine; his mind 
cleared. In 1827, while engaged in Portland, after editing and 
publishing a paper, he heard of the coming of Bishop Fenwick, 
and through his old fellow-typographer sought an _ interview. 
Bishop Fenwick at once understood his position. Young was soon 
convinced that the Catholic was the one true faith, and sought 
admission within the fold. . . 

Even this is not quite the end. For this summer I 
clipped another little scrap of paper from the Boston 
Transcript of July 11, 1932. It told of the death of the 
Rev. Louis J. Young, S.J., the chaplain of the City 
Hospital, aged fifty-five years, greatly beloved. He was 
the great-grandson of Jonathan Young, of early settler 
stock in Maine. And the story goes on to speak of “an 
interesting incident in the history of the Youngs, which 
led several members of that rugged Congregational family 
into the Roman Catholic Church . ” and again the 
story of the “ journeyman printer, John Crease” is told, 
of the serious debates on religion which went on in the 
composing room of the Portland newspaper, about the 
year 1835, which led Josue to begin the study which 
later brought him, the first of the converts, into the Church 
and eventually into the priesthood. 

There are still little gaps in the story. How did the 
picture from Portland come to be laid with the Barton 
family pictures in the sister city of Portsmouth? Was 
there someone among them whom he knew and loved? 
Why did the clipping with the date 1871 on its back 
relate the old history of a man who was of advanced age 
in 1846? If one were to construct a spiritual romance— 
and God often does things which have far more tender- 
ness and imagination than fiction could ever invent—one 
could weave its thread from that first charitable act of 
hospitality, when my mother invited the homeless little 
old lady into her house. They both died years ago, still 
Protestants ; but they have here now one who has learned 
how the Church teaches her children to pray for the poor 
souls. Are these prayers for their eternal rest a gift in 
some way from John Crease? He brought the Sacraments 
to very many souls whom he never knew, by bringing 
the gift of the Faith to two priests, directly or indirectly 
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—a Bishop and a Jesuit. Is his work for souls still 


going on? 

All that I know is that John Crease is looking at me 
out of his picture, and that his memory has been renewed 
on the earth twice in these years. It is hard to believe 
that such things are mere coincidences. Will there ever 
be a sequel to this story? Perhaps someone will read this 
who holds still another clue, and can help to fill in an- 
other part of the design. 


Sociology 


Society in the Doldrums 
P. H. Burkett, S.J. 


EPRESSION is an apt word, when applied to the 

present condition of society. Our industrial ills 
have been frequently recounted in the press, and usually 
the diagnosis has been incorrect. In the words of Pius 
XI, the poison infects the social body is “ greed.” 
For a discussion of the Pontiff’s opinion, I refer the reader 
to two articles published in AMerica in the issues of 
April 9 and 16. 

Business revival must necessarily be retarded, and that 
indefinitely, as long as the Solons, gathered in conclave, 
give exclusive attention to those on the top rungs of the 
ladder, while they turn a deaf ear to the clamor of the 
long line waiting below. Deep concern is expressed over 
methods of raising commodity prices and profits by an 
inflation of currency value. There is not so much con- 
cern as to methods of restoring purchasing power, which 
is the only hope of profitable business. 

Perhaps the enormous losses, or the complete bank- 
ruptcy sustained by owners or controllers of great wealth, 
will at last compel the decentralization of wealth. Con- 
trolled production of goods, limitation of wealth and in- 
come, and economies in government, are the stepping 
stones to a restoration of prosperity. Such is the conclu- 
sion expressed by a number of economists at the annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences, held in Philadelphia, in November, 1932. 

The army of unemployed numbers approximately 13,- 
700,000, with an appalling array of dependents. The 
American Federation of Labor at its annual convention, 
held in Cincinnati last November, cast about for some 
means of dissipating this army. President Green and the 
executive council, which is the supreme tribunal, told the 
assembled delegates that the Federation was about to 
launch its “ sternest struggle” for a solution of the per- 
plexing situation. This must consist, they maintained, in 
a five-day week, with a six-hour day of employment, and 
in a nation-wide compulsory unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, financed by industry only, and administered by a 
State Commission. Insurance is a complete reversal of 
the policy held at the meeting of the previous year, when 
it was still hoped that the unemployment situation might 
be remedied. The details of this insurance would, of 
course, have to be worked out by each State Legislature. 
It is industry, according to the Federation, and not the 
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State or the workers, which must provide work oppor- - 
tunity and security. The thirty-hour week was not pro- 
posed as a cure-all, but as a stop-gap, to take up the slack 
created by the unemployment situation. Nor was the 
Federation minded to insist on a Constitutional amend- 
ment in the matter. The goal is to be reached, said Mr. 
Green, by pressure exercised in the various State Legis- 
latures and by economic force. This force, he admitted, 
would be the last resort, and would consist in strikes, 
picketing and boycotts. According to the report of the 
secretary, the Federation has sustained a loss of 357,289 
members in the past year ending August 31. The total 
membership at present is 2,532,261. 

Unemployment insurance is steadily gaining strength 
throughout the country. The Legislature of Ohio is the 
latest to join the ranks of the States providing for some 
form of insurance for the unemployed. 

There are other outstanding features of the labor situ- 
ation of the past year which are worthy of mention. Con- 
gress, though hard pressed by labor leaders, economists 
and members of its own body, has only begun to realize 
the gravity of our depression. Only of late large sums of 
money have been appropriated for direct relief of the un- 
employed and for public works. This belated action has 
contributed to a realization, steadily growing, that our 
present industrial system is doomed. Business activity 
had a sporadic increase in a few industries, in prices and 
in employment, in the months of August, September, and 
October, but has again taken a dip downward. It is quite 
obvious, even to a superficial observer, that our present 
business cycle is quite different from all its predecessors. 
We are still down in the trough, and will probably not 
emerge until the Federal Government grapples with the 
situation by applying some drastic remedy. This remedy 
must necessarily take the form of restoring purchasing 
power to the masses. A new economic organization and 
a system of economic planning will quickly follow in its 
wake. 

Besides the problem of feeding and housing millions 
of destitute people, the March Congress, if there is one, 
will be faced, and more sternly than ever, by the Prohibi- 
tion question. The realization of the enormous evils 
which followed upon the enactment of this deplorable law, 
has aroused the nation to action. There is little doubt 
but that a stampede has been created at the last election 
among the legislators by the voice of the people demand- 
ing a solution. Drys are hastening to join the ranks of 
the Wets. Racketeers are mustering their forces for a 
last desperate stand that will yield them the best returns 
on investments already made, before their lucrative reign 
is brought to a speedy close. Since the repeal of this 
Amendment was defeated by ‘a scant majority of six 
votes in the present House of Representatives, it is quite 
probable that the new Congress, democratic in color and 
“anti” in policy, will give the country a satisfactory solu- 
tion of this crucial question. The nation’s money and its 
attention can then be focussed on worthier problems. 

The landward movement has gained strength in the past 
year. Urban miseries have directed the eyes of former 
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country dwellers back to their neighborhood, in order to 
eke out at least a meager subsistence which the city would 
not provide for them. New colonization projects and the 
splitting-up of large farm holdings into smaller units of 
cultivation are well under way. 

Our moral standards have not been changed appreciably 
for the better. In great measure they are still those of the 
barnyard. It is loudly contended that they must always 
remain flexible and must be adjusted in every case to the 
demand of the times. In a new course, for example, at 
Columbia University, required of all undergraduates in 
the past year, it was taught that the distinction between 
legitimate and illegitimate parenthood should be abolished. 
Rational considerations suggest a new form of marriage, 
it was held, and unconventional unions, not requiring the 
modern constant association, and yet permitting sexual 
companionship more amenable to human needs. The fam- 
ily is inadequate in its present form. Moral license, new 
and unrestricted, is the goal. A supreme and last effort 
also, as Mrs. Margaret Sanger puts it, is planned for the 
near future by her and her anti-conceptionists, to prevail 
on Congress to permit the use of the mails in order that 
a poor and oppressed people might be enlightened. A 
plot to put their pet policy across the line, was revealed 
in an issue of America for February 6 by the Editor. 
These sinister forces are like termites; they work in the 
dark and for destruction only. 

It is gratifying, however, to observe that, according to 
the Federal census figures, there has been a decrease in 
divorce by 17,773 between the years 1929 and 1931. This 
means a decrease from 4.05 to 3.46 in the number of 
divorces per 1,000 of the married population. But it 
would be rash to conclude that our people are imbued with 
greater respect for the marriage contract. Other agencies, 
in our era of depression, have halted the mad rush and 
made separations far less attractive. The Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, gathered in plenary 
session in November, wisely refrained from a decision on 
birth control. In an “encyclical” the Council instructed 
its executive committee to study the issue and to report 
its findings at the next council meeting in 1934. 

Notable Catholic conventions mark the highroad of 
1932 like so many monuments of glorious achievement. 
There is in the first place the National Convention of 
Catholic Charities held in Omaha at the close of Septem- 
ber. This convention has steadily grown in extent, mem- 
bership and effectiveness. Organization and cooperation 
have walked apace since its inception. Dioceses have be- 
gun to function in charity work, where before chaos 
reigned or stagnation. As the Rev. Florence D. Sullivan, 
S.J., reported in America, this convention “ faces bitter 
facts, not mere theories.” The Regional Conferences on 
Industrial Problems, also, are disseminating the doctrine 
of Leo XIII and Pius XI, the only solutions of these 
great problems. We have the goods; it remains for us 
to advertise and to sell them. This is being done very 
successfully at present by the National Catholic Alumni 
Federation. This body inaugurated a crusade for social 
justice in November at Fordham University, the Catholic 
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University, and in California. Representatives of forty- 
seven colleges and universities met to discuss the solutions 
offered by the Church. The all-day sessions assumed the 
form of an open forum on causes and remedies of our 
economic breakdown. Steps were at once taken for re- 
gional meetings to which the best economists will be in- 
vited and at which a program will be prepared to be sub- 
mitted to the country and to the world by an articulate 
laity inspired by a zealous clergy. Of this convention the 
Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., Editor of America, writes, 
in the issue for December 10, “‘ The week of November 
20-27 may be looked on in future years as the starting 
point of a new era in Catholic life in the United States.” 

Another convention which is bound to reap an ever 
increasing harvest of good for the race as the years go 
by, is that of Negro Catholics. Their convention .was 
held this year in New York from September 3 to Septem- 
ber 5. The organization changed its name to the “ Na- 
tional Catholic Federation for the Promotion of Better 
Race Relations.” Great efforts have been made by Com- 
munists, according to Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., of 
AMERICA, an authority on the Negro, to set up special 
unions, and to enlist the Negroes as “ potential allies for 
the revolutionary proletariate.” The Negro problem, it is 
contended, must be solved by promoting race leadership. 

Except for sporadic and serious riots in various prisons 
of the country and the usual flare-up of gangster and 
racketeer warfare the crime record of 1932 demands little 
space. Milwaukee stands out in the past year as the one 
municipality in which crime has been kept remarkably 
low. The reason for this enviable position is, that the 
city authorities staunchly support a police force which is 
making every effort to apprehend the criminal. Chiefs 
of police are also not governed by the whims of a mayor 
or a group of selfish politicians nor are they subject to 
arbitrary dismissal. Two chiefs of police have held office 
in Milwaukee for a space of forty years. Courts, prose- 
cutors and non-partisan judges work in harmony with the 
police for speedy apprehension and conviction of the evil- 
doer and for punishment without delay. 

The Bruce Publishing Company published some note- 
worthy books in sociology in the Science and Culture 
Series edited by the Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., formerly 
on the America staff. “ The Christian Social Manifesto,” 
by the editor, “ The Unemployment Problem,” by T. M. 
Smith, S.J., and a “ Survey of Sociology,” by S. J. Ross, 
are excellent volumes in this series. 

Reviewing the sociological status of the year, I find 
strong currents, especially in the activity of Catholic cir- 
cles, carrying us on to better lands; but I also see with 
some alarm strong counter-currents that threaten to carry 
us back. The latter are apt to be set up in a prolonged 
period of widespread political and financial distress. Now 
is the propitious time for the Catholic school of social 
thought to come out into the open and not hide its strong 
light under the bushel. The day has already dawned for 
a zealous clergy, with an army of an inspired laity, to 
preach aloud the only true social philosophy to the masses 
hungry for bread as well as for social justice. 
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The Year in Catholic Education 


CuHaArRLeEs N. LISCHKA 
Assistant Director, N. C. W. C. Department of Education 


OW has Catholic education fared during the year of 

depression just past? Proportionately better, I dare 
say, than public education. True, it has been necessary 
to close some schools, to consolidate others, to turn a few 
over to public school boards under temporary compromise 
arrangements, and generally to curtail activities and ex- 
penditures. Yet no great critical situation has arisen, 
and no drastic measures have been taken in any diocese 
or city, or in the school system of any Religious Order. 
The reports of the diocesan superintendents uniformly 
record either definite advancement or normal operation. 
In the larger dioceses, new schools and convents have been 
built. A number of dioceses report the largest enrolment 
in their history. Mortality in the upper grammar grades 
has been unusually small. Nowhere has a sharp reduc- 
tion of teaching staffs taken place. It is a tremendous 
tribute to the Catholic spirit of loyalty and sacrifice that 
the millions required for the maintenance of Catholic 
schools have been more readily and more cheerfully forth- 
coming than taxes to conduct public education. 

Some boarding academies and colleges have suffered 
because of a decrease in enrollment. Yet in the field of 
higher education there has been no lack of new ventures, 
and of extension of facilities on the part of old institu- 
tions. In San Francisco, atop Lone Mountain, the Re- 
ligious of the Sacred Heart have erected a structure that 
houses the San Francisco University for Women. In New 
Orleans, a few months ago, Cardinal Dougherty officially 
blessed a $500,000 unit of Xavier University, the first 
Catholic college for Negroes in the United States. Present 
at this dedication was Mother Drexel, founder and Su- 
perior-general of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and donor of the building. The total establishment is to 
cost in excess of $3,000,000. In Great Falls, Mont., a 
diocesan college for women, the College of Great Falls, 
conducted by the Ursuline Sisters, opened its doors in 
September. The Salvatorian Fathers have undertaken 
to conduct a new college at Menominee, Mich. Some 
other new developments in the “extension of facilities” 
category are: another section of the new quadrangle at 
Georgetown ; an auditorium at Villanova; schools of com- 
merce at St. Peter’s, Jersey City, and St. Bonaventure’s ; 
a sports building at the College of New Rochelle; a 
stadium at Niagara; and a college of dentistry and a school 
of sociology at Detroit. The opening of John Carroll 
University, on University Heights, Cleveland, unfor- 
tunately had to be postponed. More unfortunate still was 
the $500,000 fire at Villanova, which destroyed the monas- 
tery building. 

Among the losses to be recorded for Catholic higher 
education are the deaths of several leaders and scholars. 
I am sure I shall be pardoned for mentioning only one, 
namely, Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, rector emeritus of the 
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Catholic University of America. His noble life and won- 
derful work are known to all. 

In university education we have been witnessing a 
stimulating, if not altogether pleasant, competition among 
a number of institutions. Our graduate schools, as a con- 
sequence, have been greatly strengthened and improved— 
we have grown in the capacity of producing scholars. But 
standardization has been a threat, and a danger, and a 
stumbling block. There is an “academic racket” that, 
when not resisted, becomes ruinous for real scholarship. 

Religion remains our chief concern. Numerous efforts 
are still being made, by Bishops and priests, normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges, lecturers and writers, to render the 
teaching of religion more effective through better methods, 
better teachers, and more definite aims. We cannot afford 
failure in this field. The week-day religious school has 
continued to spread. The growth of the religious vacation- 
school movement has been phenomenal. During the past 
summer there were in operation no fewer than 1,500 
Catholic religious vacation-school centers, with well over 
100,000 pupils. The movement is strongest in the Middle 
West and West. For example, in the city of Cleveland 
there were 14,000 children in attendance ; in the city of St. 
Louis there were 60 schools; in the Archdiocese of San 
Francisco there were 15 centers with 4,000 pupils; in the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque there were 90 schools with 4,000 
pupils. Bishop Alter, of Toledo, has considered the work 
of religious instruction so important that he has promul- 
gated an official three-point plan, calling for intensive and 
comprehensive activity: (1) the work of religious instruc- 
tion shall be organized in all parishes having no school; 
(2) vacation schools shall be held in all parishes where 
children are not receiving sufficient religious instruction ; 
(3) classes in religion shall be formed even in parishes 
having a parish school. 

The high schools and colleges have been responding 
more and more eloquently to the appeal for Catholic 
Action. The St. Louis University Summer School of 
Catholic Action has enjoyed another fruitful season. Its 
work is continued by an institute under the auspices of 
the Sodality Union. Loyola University, Chicago, organ- 
ized six academies of Catholic Action, each enrolling 100 
students meeting bi-weekly under a faculty moderator. 
These are outstanding examples of an endeavor that is 
becoming universal in academic life. The Syllabus on 
Social Problems, prepared by a committee of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, has had an enthusiastic 
reception. Similarly, the monthly study outlines of the 
Social Action Department of the N. C. W. C. have been 
regularly used by some 160 colleges and universities. The 
College Catholic Clubs, at their international conference 
in Los Angeles, chose Catholic Action for their theme. 
The four regional conferences of the National Catholic 
Alumni Federation were devoted to a discussion of plans 
for the intelligent furtherance of Catholic Action in re- 
constructing the social order. Also in the nature of Cath- 
olic Action is the work of the Catholic School Press As- 
sociation and of the Catholic Student Writers’ Guild. 

Matters of routine to be reported are the usual con- 
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ventions of our Catholic educational associations and the 
observance of American Education Week. An extraor- 
dinary activity of the Catholic schools this year was their 
spirited participation in the nationwide celebration of the 
George Washington Bicentennial. 

A matter not before mentioned in these reviews is the 
success of Catholic students in various competitions, local, 
state and national. Their achievements were exceptional 
in 1932. To cite but a few: first honors in the national 
essay contest sponsored by the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission and participated in by more than 
1,000,000 students, were won by Miss Betty Ann Troy, 
a pupil of Satred Heart Academy, Stamford, Conn. In 
the national oratorical contest sponsored by the Bicen- 
tennial Commission, second honors were won jointly by 
Felician Lozes, of Loyola University, New Orleans and 
Bryson Hayes, of Columbia College, Dubuque, and third 
honors were won jointly by Martin J. Tracey, of Ford- 
ham University, and Margaret C. Degnan, a parish school 
graduate. Second honors in the eighth annual National 
Spelling Bee were won by Kenneth Cecil, a seventh-grade 
pupil of Bethlehem Academy, Bardstown, Ky. 

On the legislative front there has been comparative quiet, 
as far as Catholic educational interests are concerned. 
The report of the National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, recommending a Federal Department of Education 
with “advisory ” powers, was received with disfavor by 
a majority of educators and editors. It was considered as 
proposing “the same old scheme,” ill disguised. It was 
called “an unworkable compromise,” “a paradox,” and 
“a piece of expert inconsistency.” It is not improbable 
that an attempt will be made to federalize education 
through Federal contrgl of radio. This is a matter call- 
ing for much more careful attention than is currently ac- 
corded to it. 

In the States there have been no startling legislative 
problems. Cooperation with public-school authorities has 
proven most advantageous ; for instance, the public-health 
service is now available to Catholic schools in many cities. 
Public certification of Catholic-school teachers is becom- 
ing an accepted practice. In one State, at least, Catholic 
teachers are granted State teachers’ certificates under the 
law. The public-school authorities deal with the Bishop of 
each diocese in the matter. A disagreeable note (ending 
agreeably, however) was sounded in Oregon when a zon- 
ing ordinance of the city of Portland operated to interfere 
with the building of Catholic schools. The Supreme Court 
of the State recently declared the ordinance unconsti- 
tutional. 

I shall close by giving the principal school statistics. 
The Department of Education of the N. C. W. C. 
estimates that in the school year 1932-33 the Catholic 
school system comprises 10,578 institutions, staffed by 
90,000 teachers and attended by 2,680,000 students. There 
are approximately 2,268,000 pupils in 7,920 elementary 
schools, 266,000 students in 2254 high schools, 10,000 
students in 47 normal schools, 116,000 students in 169 
colleges and universities, and 20,000 students in 188 major 
and minor seminaries. 
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ECHNOCRACY is a Utopia. The dangerous part 

of it is that it is not recognized as such, because 
some phases of this Utopia are very real things. And 
since part of it is real, the vast domain of technocracy is 
supposed to be an enormous threat and danger to our hap- 
piness and our civilization. 

The technocrat is a scientist by nature. He counts the 
machines, the resources, the capacity of the world, and 
arrives at enormously high production figures and at 
enormously low prices. What is more simple than to let 
everybody share, to guarantee everybody an annual in- 
come of $25,000, for nothing but eight hours’ labor a day 
in return? What is more logical than to set up an admin- 
istration of technicians (technocrats), working hand in 
hand with a congress of scientists? Technique will rule, 
and the human being will be second. Thousands say it 
would be a wonderful thing, for they have that $25,000 
in mind. Others believe it would be terrible, because 
they happen to make more than that even today. The 
general opinion worries about what will become of man- 
kind and human ideals if we deliver ourselves to the rule 
of science and standards. There is no danger of that. 

To what sort of a world are these technocrats talking? 
To a world which has the ambition to exploit its resources 
in the most efficient way? To a world which is anxious 
to serve its people? To a world which wants to produce 
all it possibly can? 

None of these things are true. We have marvelous 
resources in gold, diamonds, coal, iron, and platinum. 
These resources are not ruling the world. They are not 
even ruling the business world. They are under the com- 
mand of those who can profit by exploiting them. If 
exploitation is not profitable, they stay where they are. 

The machines have up to now been obedient servants 
to the will of man to cut the cost of production. We 
could have machines three times as efficient. We do not 
have them because machines are not ruling the world. 
Only if their work is profitable are they permitted to run. 

We are not anxious to serve the people. A billion of 
them go without a toothbrush and leather shoes. But we 
have no objection to serving the people, if such service is 
profitable. If it is not, those people have to do without 
service. In other words, whatever there is in technical 
achievement is not free at all. It is no force in itself. 
It does not rule us by any stretch of the imagination. 
Knowingly we leave wonderful resources untouched, be- 
cause there is no profit in exploiting them. Knowingly 
we have replaced human labor by machines, because they 
are cheaper. Knowingly we furnish with goods only 
those who can pay. 

The human mind, which, in the world of business, un- 
fortunately stands for profit, is still the supreme ruler, and 
always has been. There is no danger of technocracy, 
because there is no chance of eliminating the profit motive. 

GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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Literature 


The Failure of Contemporary 
Literature 
Francis Tacsot, S.J. 


HOSE of us who searched the literary skies during 

the past year for the dawning of a new era, or even 
for a rosy streak of light that would not fade back into 
the surrounding gloom, strained our eyes in vain. A year 
or two back, there seemed to be a star struggling through 
the chaotic mist; it was hoped that it might possibly be 
a comet that would whirl across the heavens with its trail 
of light; or even that it would divide literature sharply 
into the works of brightness and of blackness, as the sun 
splits the hours into day and night. 

This literary Humanism, however, failed to emerge. 
Not only did it lack the motive power that would push 
it forward, but it had not the resistant power that could 
ward off the encircling dark. There was much that could 
be commended in the uncategorized program of the Hu- 
manists. There was a glimpsing of an ideal, a sentiment 
for order and correct values, a trend towards sanity and 
rightness in thinking and living. But the movement had 
the thinness of a plate of glass, silvered on the back. 
Humanism did nothing more than reflect, or niirror, some 
of the fundamental stabilities in the Catholic philosophy 
of literature. It portrayed an appearance of these, it did 
not present them as energizing realities. 

Whatever good there was in Humanism was para- 
phrased from Catholic esthetics. Now Catholic esthetics 
has of itself no life; to live, it must be nourished by 
Catholic philosophy and theology and the divinity inher- 
ent in the total Catholicism. And if Catholic esthetics 
of itself has not the germ of an independent existence, 
much less has the derivative of it that went under the 
name of Humanism. They failed to justify themselves, 
these Humanists, because they dared not proceed to the 
acceptance of the ultimates in the Catholic Faith. They 
were content to pluck a few flowers, and flourish them 
as vivifying principles. They did not have the courage to 
dig down into the roots and make their own the vital 
principle. 

There was no new or brighter pattern in the literature 
of the year just passed. The old weavers were twining 
their drab threads as in the years passed, and the younger 
ones were following the faded models. If there was any 
change, it was in the deepening of the dark stains of 
despondency. If our literature in the past decade and 
more has been one of discontent, of negations, of frustra- 
tion, of bitterness and cynicism, of unbelief, of attack on 
man and woman and environment and accepted law and 
convention, of obscenity and animalism, as it has, then 
there has been no uplift in it during the past twelve 
months. On the contrary, it would seem to have reached 
lower low levels. 

The writers of every age are the exponents of the 
world spirit that is dominant in their fruitful period of 
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book production. The writer is an individualist, express- 
ing himself according to the mind and the soul that dwells 
within himself. But individualist though he be, he is 
strongly influenced by the communal ideas which have 
force through the merging of ideas accepted by a majority 
of similar individualists. In our times, and in this last 
year, these communal ideas which obsessed the makers of 
our literature were sterile, uninspired, illusory, inhuman, 
degenerative. 

This indictment, I protest, is not overdrawn. Our lit- 
erature, and by that I mean the novel and the play, the 
poetry, the biography, the aspects of history, the philos- 
ophy, the expositions of science and economics and 
sociology, is written, for the most part, by those to whom 
the comprehensive vision of man has never been revealed. 
They know man as an animal that can express itself vo- 
cably, that can reason logically, that has a faculty for 
fitting means to an end, that can progress in inventiveness, 
that can contrive its pleasures, that can absorb beauty, 
that can be the lord in a universe that is either dumb or 
inert. To them, man is no more than man, the highest 
and noblest of animals, striving for objectives that would 
be likely to satisfy a higher animal. He is a delicate 
organism, in their limited concept, in a material universe, 
and nothing more. And they write this man into their 
literature. 

This man who appears in the literature of the day is 
the higher animal in conflict with himself, because he is 
a higher animal, and in conflict with other higher animals, 
who may circumvent him, and in conflict with forces 
forged by the race of higher animals, and therefore en- 
compassing him, and in conflict with a lower order of 
existence which he must wrest to his own will. This man 
is only an intelligent, mechanized being fighting for sur- 
vival in a hostile area. It is not to be wondered at, then, . 
that this man of our current literature is so often bitter 
and ironic, is so often futile and doomed to tragedy, is 
so much the rebel, is so troubled, depressed, despairing, 
is the prophet of frustration. He is of the material world 
in which he is. He is the higher animal at bay. And his 
creator, that is, the creator of our current literature, can- 
not extricate him, for he is a man in the likeness of his 
creator. 

Literature takes its coloring almost wholly from the 
writer’s concept of man. But man has no stature, no 
dignity, no nobility and certainly no spirituality except 
through his relation to God. Unless conjoined with God, 
man is a monstrous creature, an unexplained presence, a 
freak of an organized and mechanized nature. Placed in 
his proper subordination to God, however, man ceases 
to be merely the. higher animal and becomes a partaker 
of divinity. The first requisite, then, for a literature that 
has eternal and satisfying truth in it, that has undying 
beauty, that can inspire, is that literature which writes of 
men who acknowledge God as their creator, as the con- 
server through life, as the architect of the world in which 
they live, and as the end to which they must attain. This 
is not the man that is written into our contemporary litera- 
ture. Therefore, our contemporary literature is as futile 
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and sterile as the groping, frustrated authors who write it. 

The next requisite, if our literature is to lift itself out 
of the bog, is that the authors recognize the fact that man 
has a spiritual soul within his body. Understanding this 
rightly, they would not deify the sex principle which has 
cast a blight over our modern literature, and all art be- 
sides. With sex were we made, and through the urgings 
of sex, legitimately employed, is society to be maintained 
and stabilized. But the exaggerated emphasis placed upon 
it in contemporary literature, the distortion of it, the sub- 
servience to it, has turned it from a natural function into 
something that is obscene, and perverted, and unnatural. 
The authors of our day have substituted sex for the soul. 
They are preoccupied with the titillations of the body, 
which at best are ephemeral and sensory and charged with 
animalism, and are forgetful or unheeding of the deeper 
motions of the spiritual soul. They analyze man, the core 
of literature, as a higher animal, but always the animal ; 
they do not credit him as a being higher than the animal, 
one with a spiritual soul that is superior to flesh, akin to 
the sexless angel, capable of soaring away from material 
limitations into infinity. Since they fail to put a soul 
into the man of literature, our authors necessarily weave 
a drab, uninspired pattern in the literature they make 
these days. 

There is a further need for our writers of books. It is 
the realization of the immortality of man. The higher 
animal that they portray is endowed by them with no 
destiny beyond the grave. Hence, they invent for him no 
motive to action beyond the purely temporal and the sod- 
denly material, no stimulus beyond the promptings of 
bodily desire and the acquisition of wealth and power, 
no incentive save that which the world about him gives. 
The man whom our contemporary writers put into litera- 
ture is earth bound, limited by time and space and matter, 
unendowed with spiritual vision, with only a grave and 
no heaven to go to. Now I do not mean that the fact of 
immortality should be grafted into a novel or a poem, or 
even a biography. I mean that the influence of an immor- 
tality, whether happy or disastrous, should be incorporated 
into the fact of man’s life, that there should be intimations 
of it, but these not necessarily explicit, as motivations in 
his thought and volition and action. How much richer, 
how much deeper would the man of literature be if he 
were portrayed with a conviction that there existed an- 
other life and if this conviction were made, as it is in 
real life for those who live fully, a motivating principle. 
How much more logical would be his reasoning processes, 
how much more firm and justifiable would be his deci- 
sions, how much more explicable would be the mysteries 
of every human life. Since the authors who make the 
literature of the day make man a creature of a day who 
crumbles to ashes with his body, the literature they make 
is of the earth, muddy. 

There is another requisite for our contemporary writers. 
Since they lack it, the literature that they produce is per- 
verted. Because they consider the man of literature only 
a higher animal, a man without a soul that is related to 
God and has an immortal destiny, they are incapable of 
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clearly distinguishing between good and evil and of as- 
signing rational reasons for doing right and avoiding 
wrong. The man of literature, like the man in the street, 
must have a solid, unbudging code of ethics and morality. 
Our contemporary writers, for the most part, have no 
understanding of the principles of rightness and wrong- 
ness and have no norm in the application of these prin- 
ciples. Hence, we have a literature that is unhealthy and 
unconvincing and utterly without balance. 

There has been nothing new in literature during the 
past year except new books according to old patterns. 
There will be nothing new in the year to come unless the 
makers of literature seek out new conceptions of the life 
of man, new inspirations, new orientations. They can find 
nothing new in Protestantism and nothing new in pagan- 
ism. But they can discover new worlds in the compre- 
hensive, inspiriting vision that the Catholic Church opens 
before the eyes of the artist. 


REVIEWS 
The Inquisition. By Horrman Nickerson. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin and Company. $4.00. 

Mr. Nickerson has issued a new and enlarged edition of his 
interesting work which first appeared in 1923, It is augmented 
by a preface of unusual brilliancy from the pen of Hilaire Belloc, 
while the author has added an epilogue dealing with Prohibition. 
Yet some dissenting notes seem necessary to the reviewer. The 
author is an “ Anglo-Catholic,” and sees eye to eye with us upon 
most points. But an unqualified commendation of the book appears 
out of the question. For example, the remarks upon the medieval 
“cultus of the Virgin” are not harmonious to unhyphenated 
Catholic ears. “ Feminism in religion” is Mr. Nickerson’s sum- 
mary of the medieval “worship” of Our Lady. Making all 
allowance for abuses, this is a “lop-sided” verdict. Again, Mr. 
Nickerson holds that “neither faith nor morals” was involved 
in the Investiture Struggle. The reviewer must dissent. Hilde- 
brand rescued the Church from moral degradation. These remarks 
are not meant as captious criticism. The book is learned, brilliant, 
and sincere. Mr. Nickerson is really on the Catholic side on 
most points. He is closer to Rome than to Geneva. But no one 
can fully understand the Middle Ages from the outside, even 
from the vestibule of the Catholic Church, no matter how well 
disposed he may be. L. K. P. 


—_—_—— 


The Literature of the New Testament. By Ernest FInpLay 

Scorr. New York. Columbia University Press. $3.00. 

This is the fifteenth volume of the Records of Civilization pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Department of History of Colum- 
bia University. The author’s stated purpose is to keep his own 
personal views in the background and to give a summary of the 
general findings of modern scholarship on the books of the New 
Testament. He has, perhaps, succeeded in suppressing his own 
views, because there is nothing particularly original or inde- 
pendent about the book. And he has confined himself to the ex- 
position of the subjective opinions of a small group of scholars, 
hence there is very little truly objective treatment of any of the 
sources. The writer’s eclecticism, as one would expect, has be- 
trayed him into frequent inconsistencies, and the type of criticism 
which he has chosen as his norm leans rather towards the Left, 
ignoring or regarding as unworthy of record the views of those 
centuries which preceded our present enlightened age of criticism. 
It disregards also the opinions of the more conservative present- 
day scholars and the beliefs of the most important part of the re- 
ligious world. Such superficial and ephemeral work can hatdly be 
representative of “the general findings of modern scholarship.” 
However, there is every reason to expect that the book, such as 
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it is, will be hailed as just the one to equip the up-to-date univer- 
sity man with an adequate ground knowledge of the New Testa- 
ment literature. es 





Man. Papers read at the 1931 Cambridge Summer School of 
Catholic Studies. Edited by Rev. G. J. MacGrivray, M.A. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.50. 

Supplementing “God,” the volume which embraced the papers 
read at the 1930 Summer School, the present volume gives the 
natural sequence, “Man.” As usual, scholars of high rank gave 
the lectures, thus insuring a worthwhile presentation of the sub- 
ject. The major questions bearing on man were treated: creation, 
immortality, original preternatural-supernatural state, the Fall, the 
Redemption, Evolution, etc. To each major subject a lecture was 
assigned, which now represents a chapter in the book. The truths 
of Faith are unfolded, clearly yet succinctly. The opinions of 
theologians are also advanced accordingly to the need and the 
occasion. Certainly many will turn eagerly to the chapters on 
the evolution of man by Fathers Messenger and Flynn. Father 
Flynn’s exposition is more to be commended than Father Mes- 
senger’s exegesis of Genesis (W. H. McClellan’s article in 
America, April 30, 1932, should be read in conjunction with this 
lecture by Father Messenger). Father Flynn is certainly correct 
when he denies the evolution of even Adam’s single body, and 
adds (p. 145): “ Moreover, the vast majority of modern theolo- 
gians are with me in that position. . . . I can find no single pro- 
fessedly dogmatic treatise which does not reject the view as un- 
tenable.” F. P. LB. 





The Life of the Church. By Pierre Rovussexor, S.J., L. pe 
GranpMarson, S.J., V. Husy, S.J., ALEXANDRE Brovu, AND 
M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. New York: The Dial Press. $2.50. 

This book defends the spirit of Catholicism as a force in civiliza- 
tion. Because the subject matter is so vast, the authors of this 
work were forced to confine themselves to the essential moments 
of Christian development. Still, a vivid picture in inspiring colors 
is given to the outstanding saints and characters who have con- 
tributed so much to the glory of the Church. The book is divided 
into five main divisions which represent the great epochs of the 
Church: the New Testament times; Classical times; the Middle 
Ages; the Renaissance, and the Reformation; and the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. This book admirably sets forth the con- 
tribution which the Church has made to history and civilization, 
and at the same time is corrective of many erroneous beliefs by 
scholars who either are uninstructed or incapable of understand- 
ing the part which the Church has played in the world in which 
we live. “ The Life of the Church” is a book well calculated to 
meet the needs of those who would wish a brief but thorough 
knowledge of the great epochs in the Church’s history. i 





A History of Education in the Philippines. 1565-1930. By 
ENCARNACION ALzona, P#.D. Manila: University of the Phil- 
ippines Press. $2.80. 

In this work we are offered a survey of the history of educa- 
tion in our Asiatic possessions. The author divides her book 
equally into two periods, with the American occupation as the line 
of demarcation. She shows the workings of the Spanish system 
and points out its obvious defects, using, however, as a norm of 
criticism, European education rather than the colonial systems of 
other nations. The predominant part played by the clergy in the 
whole pre-American period and the reaction of the Islands to the 
turbulent nineteenth-century history of the mother country are, in 
the author’s opinion, the mainsprings of Spanish inadequacy. The 
American period is an impressive story of school buildings, ap- 
propriations, increasing attendance, improved standards—in short, 
of triumphant invasion by the little red schoolhouse. It seems, 
however, that the author, for all her care in investigation and 
compilation, is not entirely just to the old regime, nor impartial 
toward the new. She writes from the standpoint of one who 
feels that the University of the Philippines is just short of paradise. 
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Enamored of “modern methods,” she views with a troubled brow 
the superabundance of religious instruction in the Spanish system, 
while she receives with serenity the enactment of Act 74 which, 
in effect, ousted religion from the schools of a people who were 
almost completely Catholic. It seems that the Code of Calantiao 
was a mark of high civilization; the code of Jesus Christ of neg- 
ligible worth. Perhaps nothing in the book serves so well to 
catalog the author as her remark on a Spanish textbook, apropos 
of certain sound Catholic principles contained therein: “ These 
are assertions which savor of medievalism!” This frame of mind 
mars a really good piece of research to which much pains and 
talent have been devoted, (except in proof-reading Latin quota- 
tions). It is unfortunate that the author chose for commendation 
in the marvelous achievements of the American policy the one 
element which is least praiseworthy. The most forceful condemna- 
tion of this system, which she esteems so highly, is contained in 
her own comment on the secondary-school curriculum. “It teaches 
only those subjects that are regarded necessary to an individual 
living in the present materialistic age.” Nothing more scathing 
could be said of it. And that we pray, at a not far date, will be 
its epitaph. LA. C. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
Useful Text.—In his “Outline and Manual of Logic” (Mar- 
quette University Press), the Rev. Joseph McLaughlin, S.J., has 
given us a text of simplified logic, suitable to the needs of those 
whose curriculum does not include an advanced course of logic. 
The book is especially adapted to those grouped under the head- 
ing of pre-students, as pre-legals, pre-medics, etc. In fact, the 
author had these students in mind in preparing the manual, as he 
tells us in the preface. The book contains some twelve chapters 
that cover the essentials of minor logic in a brief but clear style. 
At the end of each chapter, the author has gathered a number of 
examples of a modern and local color that clearly illustrate the 
matter of the preceding chapter. Various sets of review ques- 
tions that cover the substance of the manual are also found at 
the close of the chapters. These questions should prove useful 

both to teacher and student. ‘ 





Natural History—aAt eighteen, Raymond L. Ditmars was an 
assistant at the American Museum of Natural History. He was 
interested in reptiles, and after much persuasion, was allowed to 
keep his collection on the upper floor of his home. Later, he 
became associated with the New York Zoological Park, where 
he is now Curator of Mammals and Reptiles. During the more 
than twenty years he has been there, he has traveled far in search 
of rare animals and snakes, and his exciting adventures fill the 
pages of “ Thrills of a Naturalist’s Quest” (Macmillan. $3.50). 
Many of these are amusing, such as that of the pink serpent 
which, lost in the New York Hotel Commodore, was later found 
at the Hotel Plaza; and when Mr. Ditmars took a king cobra 
to the National Zoo at Washington in his sleeping-car berth, 
creating quite a newspaper sensation. In reading this thrilling 
book, one will learn much that is instructive of serpents and 
animals. The many fine illustrations add to its value and interest. 





Lessons from Architecture—The World War, wreaker of 
world ruin, produced a few gracious fruits. One of these was the 
awe experienced by the British and American soldiers when they 
came in contact with the architectural marvels of Northern France. 
Awe was transmuted into appreciation by Mme. Héléne Fouré, 
now of Ohio State University, who was engaged by the British 
Government to lecture in the Cathedral of Amiens. From her 
they learned that “in the cathedral the aim of all the decora- 
tions was to teach some religious truth. Every sign should be 
studied” (page 24). Using the writings of Emile Male as her 
treasure-house, Mme. Fouré later put her lessons into an attrac- 
tive little book, “The French Cathedrals: Their Symbolic Sig- 
nificance” (Humphries. $2.50). While this modest manual makes 
no great bid for originality, it makes accessible for ordinary 
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readers those principal facts about the construction and symbolism 
of the Cathedrals which will be a guide to more intimate study. 
The illustrations, while not elaborate, are well-chosen. It will 
provide an acceptable gift-book. 





Varia.—In “ Fun and Philosophy” (Sands. 3/6), John Gibbons 
gives us in his own charming style a sort of Catholic “ Believe It 
or Not.” The book gontains a host of little-known and sometimes 
startling historical facts, most of which have a bearing on Cath- 
olics or the Church. These widely diverse facts are only “ odd- 
ments” collected during a wide course of reading, yet Mr. Gib- 
bons knits them together pleasantly. The average reader will 
find here plenty of things he never knew before and ordinarily 
would never come across. 

Sadly awry when he touches dogma, Roy L. Smith, nevertheless, 
has a telling way of “putting over” religious truths and making 
Scripture texts vital and dynamic. “Barbed Arrows” (Richard 
R. Smith. $1.50) is a collection of fifty talks, about seven minutes 
each, clear, simple, and pointed, which, if they cannot be followed 
doctrinally by Catholic clerics, may serve to show them how short 
sermons and instructions can be made popular and practical. He 
has translated Christ’s teachings into the vernacular of the day, 
and, under a style such as his, the man in the pew is bound to be 
fascinated by the preacher and draw from his lips guidance and 
inspiration and encouragement, the objective, after all, of preach- 
ing. 

“ After Five O’Clock” (Century. $2.00), by Elizabeth Corbett, 
present the problems of the career woman in the person of 
Eleanor Adams, the responsible head of her own decorating busi- 
ness. She soon discovers, as thousands have discovered in reality, 
that business does interfere with pleasure and vice versa, a con- 
dition that is certainly not conducive to the maintainence of fem- 
inine good-will. This successful woman, after many contacts with 
the blasé diversions of cosmopolitan life, finally surrenders her- 
self to Stanton Morris, one of her three most persistent suitors, 
confident now, that in her pursuit of material gain, she did pass 
by some of the really important things in life. 

“Emergency Work Relief” (Russell Sage Foundation. $1.50), 
gives us a fairly accurate picture of the work as carried out in 
twenty-six American communities from 1930 to 1931, with sug- 
gestions for setting up a program. The author, Joanna C. Con- 
cord, director of the charity organization, assisted by William 
Koplovitz and Russell H. Kurtz, aimed at selecting projects in 
large and small communities throughout the country except the 
West, owing to time limitations. The authors also proposed to 
visit any unusual and outstanding undertaking within the areas 
studied. The book thus becomes essentially one of statistics and 
research work. The reports of the relief activity clearly must 
show a great variety of methods used in the employment of per- 
sonnel and their wages, in the supply of funds by city or private 
individuals or both, in the nature of the work, etc. It was found 
very difficult to make an investigation in such a large and diversi- 
fied number of communities. Laboratory work, if you will, but 
not under controlled or completely objective conditions. For the 
prime interest for all social workers are human beings, not ma- 
terial things. Hence it was hard to make an approach to this 

objective and to synthesize the innumerable questions that had to 
be put and answered. The project was well executed and the 
book is an excellent guide for those municipalities which plan a 
similar program. 

“Behind the Door of Delusion” (Macmillan. $2.00), by “In- 
mate—Ward 8,” is another of those books which attempt to give 
to the layman information which had better be left to the special- 
ists. If the hospital is antiquated, no case can be drawn from 


this book: the State should be called to task. If the book is to 
be taken as a fair sample of our mental hospitals, it is a gross 
exaggeration. Surely a man who admits that he is not well 
balanced is not a good judge of sanity. Yet in this book he at- 
tempts to persuade us that there are many sane people detained 
in institutions for the insane. 


Books of this type appeal to the 
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morbid. There is no department of modern medicine that needs 
more careful handling than this; it would be safer to leave it to 
those that make a life work of it. 

“Murder in Your Home” (Long and Smith. $1.50) is the 
rather playful title of a book of games for adults, written by 
Elizabeth Cobb and Margaret Case Morgan, with an introduc- 
tion by Grantland Rice. Herein one may find several rather amus- 
ing mystery dramas, capable of being enacted within the confines 
of one’s home for the pleasure and entertainment of the assembled 
guests. The authors have worked out several “crime dramas” 
with fine skill and increasing suspense, offering many knotty prob- 
lems that will bring out any detective skill that the players may 
possess. In general, the book will provide interesting diversion 
for people desirous of a new mode of entertainment. 

Theodore Arnheiter’s verse, in “ The Soul of a Christmas Tree” 
(Christopher. $1.50), is evidently intended for juvenile readers, 
and as such it carries a fair amount of the Christmas spirit in 
which young hearts revel. The tone of the poem, however, is 
not exalted and the author never rises to the heights of poetic 
utterance. The reader, therefore, must look for excellence of 
intention rather than excellence of expression when reading Mr. 
Arnheiter’s verse. 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


ABOLITION OF UNEMPLOYMENT, Tue. Frank D. Graham. $2.00. Princeton, 
Avrour pu Ciocner. Chanoine Moénner. 12 francs. Téqui. 

Berrer Worx Hasits. Rachel Salisbury. 60 cents. Scott, Foresman, 
Berore ano Arter Socrates. F. M. Cornford. $1.50. Macmillan. 

Boox or tHe Hoty Cuitp, Tue. Sister Mary Bartholomew, O.S.F. Bruce. 


Contemporary Cuurcn History (1900-1925). Orazio M. Premoli. $3.35. 
Benziger. 

Cours pe RELIGION EN FORME DE PETITS PRONES. Chanoine E. Duplessy. 
6 francs. Téqui. 


CRIMINALS AND Pourtictans. Denis Tilden Lynch. $2.00. Macmillan. 
Curricutum 1 Reticion, A. 


Edited by Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D. 
Bruce. 


Exercises tn Everypay Waitinc. Howard B. Grose, Jr. Scott, Foresman. 
Frencn Revo_ution anp Napo.zon, Tue. Leo Gershoy. $5.00. Crofts. 
Georce WasniIncton BricentenniaL, Tue. 1732-1932. Fordham College. 
GraMMAR oF THE Arts, A. Sir Charles Holmes. $1.50. Macmillan. 
Sreek Scutrprure anp Parintinc. J. D. Beazley and Bernard Ashmole. 


$3.25. Macmillan. 


Growtn or Literature, Tue. Vor. I. H. Monro Chadwick and N. 
Kershaw Chadwick. $6.50. Macmillan. 
Hicu Covrace. Owen D. Young. $1.00. Dutton. 


Hirepv Guost, Tue. Dr. William M. Lamers. 50 cents. Catholic Dramatic 
Movement. 

IpEE E BATTAGLIE PER LA COLTURA CaTTOLica. Father Agnostino Gemelli, 
O.F.M. Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero. 

IMAGINATIONS AND Revertes. A. E. $2.75. 

Imitation oF Curist, Tue. Thomas a Kempis. 


Macmillan. 
$1.40. Morchouse. 


Kentucky Proneer, A. John Lancaster Spalding. $1.50. Twin City 
Printing Company. 
Lirerary Genius or THE New Testament. P. C. Sands. $1.75. Oxford 
University Press. 
Lucent Cray. A Sister of Notre Dame (de Namur). $2.00. Kenedy. 
Man as Psycuotocy Sees Him. Edward S. wha $2.50. Macmillan. 
Manvet p’Erupes sistigues, IV. H. Lusseau and M. Collomb. 45 francs. 


Téaqui. 

Men ann Women or Piantacenet Enctanp. Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Mopern Foreton Excuance. Franklin Escher. $2.00. Macmillan 

Nores ET SOUVENIRS pE Soeur Marie pve Bon-Secours (1898-1928). 3 
francs. Téqui. 

Oxrorp Book or Sixteentm Century Verse, Tue. Edited by E. K. 
Chambers. $3.00. Oxford University Press. 

Ov en est Le Prosteme ve Jésus? Francois-Marie Braun, O.P. 36 fr. 
belges. Editions Chrétienne. 
Pere SAMUEL - oo i Gattan Mazzucneti, Le. 

Crepeau, O.P. Gigor 
PERSONALITY IN ta 1913-1931. R. A. Scott-James. $2.00. Holt. 
Prrest’s Companion, Tue. Rev. B. F. Marcetteau, S.S. $2.75. Benziger. 
Revemprorist CenTrenarizes, Tue. John F. Byrne, C.SS.R. Dolphin Press. 
Rome or tHe RENAISSANCE AND To-pay. Sir Rennell Rodd. $5.00. Mac- 


millan. 
SHAKESPEARIAN Tempest, Tue. G. Wilson Knight. $4.25. Oxford Uni- 
University Society. 


versity Press. - 
Smatiest Livinc Tunes, Tue. Gary N. Calkins. 
Space, Time, ano Retativiry. H. Horton Sheldon. University Society. 


eee ar on tHe Ancto-Irtsn Financia Quarret. Henry Harrison. 
3d 
Stanparp Service Atcesra. F. M. Ruch and F. B. Knight. $1.32. Scott, 


Foresman. 
Srratecy or Crry Cuurcn Pranninc, Tue. Ross Sanderson. $2.00. 
$3.00. Macmill 


Sister Rosemary 


Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
Treasure or Sao Roove, Tue. W. Telfer. 


TrIsTtaN AND Isotpe: Restortnc Patamepe. John Erskine. $2. ‘50. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

Wan’Kon-Tan. John Joseph Mathews. $2.50. University of Oklahoma 
Press. 


Wuat Are Sarnts? C. C. Martindale, S.J. 90 cents. Bensziger. 

Wry Carnorics Betreve. Martin i; Scott, S.J. $1.50. Kenedy. 

Witrnatrn My Heart. Alice Hirsh. $1.50. Dorrance. 

Woman 1x tHE Hovse, A. Jean Cameron Agnew. 
Dramatic Movement. 


50 cents. Catholic 
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The Fortress. Beyond the Blue Sierra. Keeper of the Keys. 

Death Under Sail. 

The “ Rogue Herries” series of novels has achieved a certain 
impressiveness on account of its enormous range. The fortunes of 
the Herries family, traced throughout two centuries to date, is 
continued in “The Fortress” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50), by 
Hugh Walpole. We follow again the amazing career of the half- 
gipsy, Judith Paris, who takes sides in a quarrel within the Her- 
ries clan and finally triumphs over the rich and powerful Walter. 
“The Fortress” (the title is derived from Walter Herries’ ugly 
memorial to his own pride) is a social chronicle of the rise of 
family to wealth and position in a new industrial world. Mr. 
Walpole does not hesitate to include politics, economics, agricul- 
ture, and social background into his picture of nineteenth-century 
society ; hence there is considerable confusion in “ The Fortress,” 
a double interest which tends to diminish the importance of the 
characters. Walpole frequently has so many people on the stage 
that he is compelled to tell us about them instead of showing us 
what they do. But if the book is not precisely good fiction, it is 
at least charming history. 

“ Beyond the Blue Sierra” (Morrow. $2.50), by Honoré Mor- 

row, is an historical novel concerned with Juan de Anza’s ex- 
pedition for the founding of a settlement at San Francisco in 
1775-1776. It is a nice piece of work, well based on sound history, 
sympathetically conceived, and written with skill. The main event 
of the story is the great march of the settlers through Mexico, 
and the lands that are now New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 
But there is much detailed human color in the narrative, the inter- 
play of characters which gives human reality to the large scene. 
A mere man has to chuckle at the lady author’s attempt to con- 
trast marital love with friendship between men. The latter is 
painted in pure romance, and decidedly feminine romance, at that. 
But the effect is not destroyed; Mrs. Morrow has caught the 
essential of the thing. Probably the best character work in the 
story is the portrayal of the two Franciscan Padres: done fairly, 
honestly, convincingly, with understanding and humor. Readers 
may think of comparing the story with Miss Cather’s “ Death 
Comes for the Archbishop,” if only because of the local connec- 
tion between the two. One hopes that they will charitably refrain 
from such comparison, since it would result unfavorably for Mrs. 
Morrow. Even good work loses, when put beside better. And it 
is really important to emphasize that Mrs. Morrow’s work is very 
good. 
Earl Derr Biggers some years ago created an unusual detective, 
Charlie Chan, a Chinese member of the Honolulu police force. 
In “Keeper of the Keys” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00), Charlie Chan 
comes to the mainland by the invitation of a man with brains 
and money, in whose house Charlie is present at the very time 
at which his host’s ex-wife is murdered. Of course, his job then 
is to solve the mystery of Who-did-it? All this is pretty much 
according to formula. But Charlie Chan is an interesting per- 
sonage in his own character and philosophy; and that is a gener- 
ous lagniappe in a detective story, where the reader normally ex- 
pects only complexity and suspense of plot. This is not the best 
of the Charlie Chan stories, but it is a sufficiently good one. 

“Death under Sail” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00), by C. P. 
Snow, concerns the murder of one Roger Mills, famous surgeon 
of the still more famous Harley Street in London, and what 
befell the six people who were his guests on the tiny yacht, where 
he was shot down while the radio played one of the latest Berlin 
hits. Any one of his guests could have murdered Mills, but each 
had a flawless alibi. Then, too, why was the log book missing? 
Where was the burgee? Did these have any vital connection with 
the crime? How all this tangled web is unwoven, and the guilty 
person finally discovered, makes very interesting reading for the 
detective fan. The author has a certain flair for clever epigrams, 
and his story is excellently told. This reviewer cannot, however, 
agree with some of the ethics sanctioned by Mr. Snow, nor can 
he admire the ultra behavior of the dramatis personae, whose 
morals are not of the highest caliber. 
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The Postmaster-General. Fired. Riverhead. Gold or God? 

There are many readers who are annoyed by satire. One may 
suspect that the ladies in general have little taste for it, unless it 
be so uproariously funny that the sugar of farce most completely 
disguises the pill of satire—and the reviewer hastens to add that 
there are many men who have the same attitude toward satire. 
To inquire into the why and wherefore of that fact would lead 
us too far afield. Perhaps it is better just to say that we non- 
satirists are kindly souls, who shrink from seeing even rascality 
spitted on a pen-point. In any case, both those robustious fellows 
who take delight in the slaughter of the wicked, and those gentler 
beings who ask no more than to be let laugh at the old gentleman 
slipping on the banana peel, may lay hold of Hilaire Belloc’s “ The 
Postmaster-General” (Lippincott. $2.00) with the assurance that 
they have some very pleasant reading ahead of them. Mr. Belloc 
has written a number of satirical novels, some of them done with 
rather a heavy hand. But this one is so filled with delightful and 
kindly humor that perhaps it is not a real satire at all. Perhaps 
it is only a genial peep into the mysteries which link politics and 
market-rigging, a whimsical introduction into practical matters of 
modern government, which may well be quite helpful to hesitant 
novices in the political world. There is not any doubt at all that 
the story is very funny. In addition, the hero of it is a Jewish 
gentleman of great wealth and impressive character, so brilliantly 
and so sympathetically portrayed as to silence forever the whispers 
about Mr. Belloc’s anti-semitism. The villain of the piece is 
really not made to suffer much, nothing more than a reduction 
of about fifty per cent in his ill-gotten gains; in fact, “villain” is 
a harsh word to use about him, since he is only gently chided, not 
for peculation, but for trying to double-cross another poor politi- 
cian, and acting a little piggish at the political trough. The story 
can be recommended to the most sensitive readers. 

“Fired” (Century. $2.00), by Karl Aloys Schenzinger, trans- 
lated by S. Guy Endore, is a sad tale of depressed Germany. 
Some day the depression may be the material of fictional litera- 
ture, but, just at present, we are too near the actuality to enjoy 
a novel made of such a theme. We have had so many sad novels 
lately that one with a cheerful tone would be a relief. Of course, 
this argument would seem to tell against many of the classics, 
but, in their favor, some of their characters are so three-dimen- 
sional that they have transcended the covers of the novel; “ Fired” 
has no characters of sufficient dynamic force to make us believe 
that it has life. The facts of the story, the jobs that are lost, 
the injustice that labor suffers—all this may be read to better 
advantage in some economic textbook, or in the morning paper. 
Literature is more than facts. The poignancy of facts does not 
make them literature—there is still need of the artist. 

Robert Hillyer, who had previously published no less than eight 
volumes of poetry, has now published a novel, called “ Riverhead ” 
(Knopf. $2.50). It is the kind of novel which gives this reader 
literary dyspepsia. It is a thesis novel; which is bad. It is an 
allegorical novel; which is worse. And on top of that, the author 
asks that it be taken as a realistic novel; which is an appalling 
piece of effrontery and conceit. The thesis is that one needs only 
decisiveness in order to surmount the obstacles of life: a thesis 
as vague as it is false. The allegory is a voyage up a river and 
down in a canoe, and at the riverhead an interview with a myster- 
ious old gentleman who obviously stands for God. And the real- 
ism, scattered through the story, reaches its climax at the end, 
when the hero overcomes a girl’s rather reasonable objection to 
marrying him, by seducing her. Though written by a Professor 
of English, it violates the fundamentals of literature. 

In “Gold or God?” (Herder. $1.35), H. H. Capes gives us a 
story of an attractive Irish girl who takes the place of a tutor 
to a Catholic child in a non-Catholic home, and of the problems 
which arise from her surroundings. It is thoroughly Catholic in 
tone, perhaps even too much so. Situations seem to be staged 
artificially, and too large a toll is demanded of the reader’s 
imagination. A pious story, if you like, but no great addition to 
Catholic fiction. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Catholics in the Cabinet 
To the Editor of AmERIcA: 

In his very interesting article on “Catholics in the President's 
Cabinet” in the issue of America for December 17, Mr. Purcell 
remarks that “they received little recognition from Cleveland.” 
That reminds me of an instance in Cleveland’s favor that I do not 
think is found in the printed record. Cleveland once offered the 
post of Attorney General in his Cabinet to Frank H. Hurd, of 
Toledo. Hurd, son of Rollin C. Hurd, author of “ Hurd on Habeas 
Corpus,” was born at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and graduated at Ken- 
yon College. He later became a Catholic. He practised law in 
Mt. Vernon when James Kent Stone was President of Kenyon, 
and tradition connects his conversion with that of this man who 
afterwards became revered and illustrious as Father Fidelis, the 
Passionist. Frank Hurd came to Toledo to practise law, and he 
was elected to Congress for this district in 1874, 1878, and 1882, 
when he was known as the “Great Freetrader.” In spite of his 
fame he was defeated three times, and finally turned his back on 
politics and devoted himself exclusively to the law. He was a 
scholar, an orator of the first water, and a lawyer of very great 
distinction. When in the State Senate, he prepared the Criminal 
Code that was adopted by the Legislature. He was the peer of 
the Democratic leaders of his day—rather, easily the superior 
in genius of all but a few. In a trial he combined the power of 
presenting a perfect case for the record and for the lone cold- 
blooded juror, and then bringing the others to his feet by a re- 
sistless appeal to their emotions. I recall men raving about his 
eloquence. 

Hurd did not hide his religion. When I was a boy and he was 
at the height of his fame, I often saw him on Sunday morning 
walking down Broadway from the old Oliver House to the old 
Immaculate Conception Church to Mass. Cleveland knew he was 
a Catholic when he offered him the Attorney Generalship and 
merits this word of recognition for his fairness. 

Toledo. D. C. LAwtgss. 


Purchasing Power Is the Key Solution 
To the Editor of America: 

“A Plan for Articulate Laymen,” by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., in 
the issue of America for December 10, is a masterly and com- 
prehensive synopsis of the remedies to be applied to our indus- 
trial body if we are determined for the future to keep away from 
the ravaging disease of depression with which we are afflicted at 
present. There can be no doubt of the efficacy of these remedies ; 
there can only be question of their application by those concerned. 

Number 5 on “ Distribution” might be questioned. For when 
we begin to emerge from the trough of the cycle in which we are 
still stuck fast, there will be a mad scramble among the indus- 
trialists and among merchants to recover a lost domestic trade. 
This will be particularly so in regard to foreign trade in Asia, 
Africa, South America, and, for us, in Europe. “The devil take 
the hindmost” will be the slogan of the trading nations. This 
feverish activity will again bring about the over-production and 
the inflation which caused all our present woes. 

The Editor of America has pointed the way of keeping us out 
of the depression in the future, but he has stopped short of let- 
ting us know how we are going to get out of the present one. 

I think President-elect Roosevelt might do well to call together 
a large assembly (from 800 to 1,000) of the leading industrialists, 
economists, producers, and merchants of the country. After care- 
ful planning, this body would pledge itself to resume operations 
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immediately by returning to work from twenty to thirty per cent 
of its laid-off force. This would start the ball rolling. It would 
produce thirty per cent only of commodities and at once put 
into circulation thirty per cent of the purchasing power in the 
form of wages. Goods would not pile up on the shelves or glut 
the market. If capital were needed to begin operations in some 
cases, the R. F. C. would supply it at a low interest or none at 
all for a brief transition period. Appropriations have already 
been made in Congress for that very purpose. After a short time, 
an additional force, say twenty per cent, would be returned to 
employment, and so on until the whole pre-depression labor power 
would be back at work. Wages might be low in the beginning, 
but so would prices. 

But this might take a year to accomplish, they say, even with 
the concurrent good-will of those concerned. Yes; but you may 
be sure that it is going to take more than that to get us out of 
the present rut. Foreign trade need not be considered, since little 
will exist for quite a period of time. All nations are bending every 
nerve to put their own unemployed at work and produce for home 
and foreign consumption. 

In case the Government took over our mercantile establishments, 
our factories, and our transportation, etc., in true Socialistic form 
—and some great authorities aver this might be the case in a 
year as a last resort if things are not remedied—what else could 
the Government do to bring order out of chaos except what I 
have tried to describe? Purchasing power must be returned to 
the masses. It is the key solution. Or has the Editor of America 
a better fulcrum for the lever? 


Philadelphia. Puiuie H. Burkert, S.J. 


“ Articulate Laymen” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just read with a great deal of satisfaction the exposition 
of the “Plan for Articulate Laymen” in the issue of AMERICA 
for December 10. Your recent meeting of Alumni was obviously 
a worthwhile affair, if one may judge from the serious way in 
which the problems uppermost in our national life were viewed 
and discussed. In the final analysis, the settlement of these vital 
moral, social, and economical problems depends upon whose philos- 
ophy of life prevails. 

We Catholics have at least one great advantage. We have our 
fundamental principles. Now the real job is to make them opera- 
tive in a large way. This, I believe, is always done more effec- 
tively by creating an atmosphere than by much formal reiteration 
of theories. The popular mind seems unequal to assimilating direct 
teachings, as it is averse to accepting direct levies. Our Lord 
Himself made the necessary concessions to this peculiar slant by 
adopting the parable. It is unfortunate, but none the less true, 
that the large majority of people just do things because, in the 
parlance of the day, “it’s the thing to do.” Now if we can get 
hundreds of thousands of Catholics living according to the Cath- 
olic philosophy of life, as well as thinking according to it, and, 
where it can be done competently, proclaiming it, then we will 
begin to get somewhere in the creation of a Catholic atmosphere. 

Chelsea, Mass. MicHaAet J. SCANLAN. 


Campus vs. Street 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

About four years ago in America I read an article or two about 
the Round Table. At that time I talked to three priests about get- 
ting something like that started, but with no results. 

Now comes the articulate gentleman. The real reason why we 
do not have men who can talk about the Catholic point of view 
is that the Catholic point of view is so very hard to talk about. 

In your appeal to the college graduate you complain that he 
refuses to accept the responsibility of leadership, and say that 
he offers alibis for not doing so; the real reason for his not doing 
his part, in the first place, is that he doesn’t know his stuff, and, 
in the second place, that he hasn’t got the necessary violin strings 
to do it. 
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I have all the respect for a Catholic college graduate that I 
can possibly give him, but his humility is so great that you do not 
know that he ever went to a Catholic college; he is a wonderful 
“yes man,” who makes you glad you met him, but that is as far 
as it goes. For every Catholic college graduate who is anxious 
to take an active part in some organization that will put the Cath- 
olic viewpoint up in the first rank where it belongs I believe there 
are one thousand real, practical Catholics who have never had 
more than the eighth grade in school. The ordinary man in the 
street has had so much more worldly experience than the college 
graduate that I do believe if he were reached and taught the 
Catholic viewpoint in terms on a level with his understanding, he 
would soon become a far more valuable man of Catholic Action 
than the college man, and there are so many more of him. 

For more than twenty years I have had great hopes that the 
benefits of Catholic college education would overflow and the man 
in the street would get his share of it. That is not the habit of 
the graduate. He has had his full share of it and is satisfied and 
contented and will sit at home and enjoy the benefits of his educa- 
tion and will tell the Catholic gentleman in the street, “I am 
working. The depression? I don’t know anything about it.” And 
the man in the street with his dimes and quarters made the col- 
lege possible. . 

One thousand years in the life of the Church is not long, but 
three or four years of depression are very hard on the man in 
the street’s bread basket; and I believe if you really want some 
real support in your Catholic Action program, the place to get 
it is from the man who receives his education from hard knocks, 
pounding the streets, getting up, starting over again, and is still 
a practical Catholic. 

I am sure you can get all the support you want, and the right 
kind of support, and get it quickly if you formulate a plan to meet 
the man in the street fifty-fifty. 

Chicago. WiuiAM J. Sims. 
Invitation to Protest 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I notice if somebody says a word about a Jew in Poland they 
have parades from City College all over New York, and all the 
newspapers are full of the outrage. Protests are staged everywhere 
most vigorously. 

Now here is Miss Cook, in the office of the Commissioner of 
Education in Washington, praising the Bolshevik educational 
system of Mexico to the skies, and what do we do about it? 

Why could not every one of us write to our Congressmen and 
Senator and demand that money wasted in this manner be saved 
for the unemployed? Personally, I feel it is an outrage to have 
to pay to have our American ideals trampled on in this way. 
We ought to learn from our non-Catholic brethren the value 
and necessity of making vigorous and frequent protests, and oc: 
currences like this would be minimized. Let us demand that the 
appropriations to the Commissioner of Education, who sponsors 
this propaganda, be drastically curtailed. 

Brooklyn. SterHen V. Durry. 


Ten Greatest 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We learn today from the press and the radio who are the ten 
greatest American women of the past hundred years. The contest 
was conducted by the Ladies’ Home Journal, and the name topping 
the list is Mrs. Eddy’s. I was wondering if it would not be in- 
teresting, and perhaps illuminating, to have people’s ideas about 
the ten most famous Catholic American women of the past hun- 
dred years. Going hastily through the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
these are the names I put down: Mother Seton, Mother Lathrop, 
Eliza Allen Starr (artist, first woman to receive the Laetare 
Medal), Eliza Maria Gillespie (nun and Civil War nurse), Louise 
Imogen Guiney, Agnes Repplier, Mother Drexel, Margaret Anglin, 
Kathleen Norris. 


New York. Erne. KInc. 
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High-School Reading 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article, “ Help for Young Readers,” in the issue of AMERICA 
for November 5, brings forward a pressing but somewhat neg- 
lected problem. Reading habits and tastes are formed to a great 
extent during high-school days, and there is an urgent need that 
Catholic books be included among those read during the high- 
school period, especially in this age when so much harmful phi- 
losophy of life is easily accessible in popular but pagan litera- 
ture. If the boys and girls in our Catholic schools are to read 
only the good but not distinctively Catholic books given the stu- 
dents in other institutions, one of the great benefits of Catholic 
education is removed. 

There are, among the multitudes of books in the public libraries, 
many Catholic ones. Some of these are modern both in date of 
publication and in point of view. A considerable number are ac- 
ceptable for use during high school, and much would be ac- 
complished if only instructors could bring these books to the 
notice of their students. 


Kansas City. Lots M. RUTLEDGE. 


The Teaching Brothers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have learned this year to enjoy the articles of a certain John 
Wiltbye appearing in America. He does not hesitate to call him- 
self elderly, which may be the reason why he has something worth 
while to write about. But the purpose of my letter is to thank 
him for his article “ The Teaching Brothers.” 

I belong to a society of teaching Brothers, the Marianists or 
Brothers of Mary. For five years I was known in Missouri and 
Texas only as a teaching Brother, and even if I shall soon be 
ordained a priest, the rest of my life will be spent with Brothers, 
engaged in the same work with them. In our Society the priests 
necessarily have the Brothers’ interests at heart. Our Founder, 
Father Chaminade, managed to unite the two classes of members 
into an organization, a “family,” with equal rights for all. I see 
all the good we Brothers could do if we had sufficient members, 
and also the harm so often done us by people who discourage 
vocations to the Brotherhoods. I feel that Mr. Wiltbye’s article 
will do much to help overcome this prejudice. 

I know that the Infant Saviour will smile kindly upon Mr. 
Wiltbye, who has so often smiled kindly upon Him in the person 
ot such folks as the distiller’s widow and “ Babes in the Subway.” 

Fribourg, Switzerland. H. G. K., S.M. 


Keeping the Letter; Violating the Spirit 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The German plea for equality has the full support of Senator 
Borah, Chairman of the Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee. 
According to his opinion, Germany should fully cooperate at 
Geneva, where she can best realize her desire for equality, and 
the Senator goes on to say: “I have no hesitance, in declaring 
that Germany’s demand for equality is natural, and not only nat- 
ural, but essentially and fundamentally just.” If the terms and 
principles of the Versailles Treaty, based upon the theory of vic- 
tor and victim, are still in full force and are to remain so, disarm- 
ament will be, as it has thus far been, a failure. There is nothing 
more unreasonable or more unfair, no greater obstacle to world 
recovery than the idea of holding a great nation within the bounds 
established at the close of war. Instead of Europe disarming, as 
it is bound to do, it has been arming ever since the Versailles 
Treaty was written. It may be, and probably is, true that tech- 
nically the Treaty has not been violated, but technically to observe 
the terms of the Treaty while violating it in spirit and moral pur- 
pose is in some respects more indefensible than open rejection. 
The Nine-Power Treaty, the Kellogg Pact, and the Covenant of 
the League are now being menaced, if not threatened, under the 
practice of technical observance, while in the spirit and in moral 
purpose all are being disregarded with impunity. 


New York. G. STEcK. 








